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WITCH-ELK baseball shoes for 1934 
feature many numbers in both medium 
weight practice and light weight varsity 
styles in a complete range of prices to fit 
any budget. 


SCIENTIFIC 
TRACK SHOES 


WITCH-ELK track shoes for 1934 come 
in a variety of styles in both indoor and 
outdoor running, jumping, field, cross- 
country and marathon models, equipped 
with regulation or detachable spikes. 


WITCH-ELK track and baseball shoes 
are stocked by athletic goods distributors 
everywhere; a nation wide service that 
insures prompt delivery of your require- 
ments. At your request we will gladly 
send you the name of the distributor serv- 
icing your territory and full details re- 


garding WITCH-ELK shoes. 


*OWITCHELL- HEILL C 
1635 Augusta Blvd. Wit VEL 








KANGAROO 
BASEBALL SHOES 











OMPANY 


SPS ry 


Chicago, Ill. 
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@ Inch by inch, the finished 
Bike webbing passes under 
the eagle eye of the inspector. 
If any of it fails to come up to 
Bike’s standard of smoothness 


and uniformity — out it goes! 
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BIKE's 


smooth, uniform webbing 


can ‘‘take it’’ in the wash 





@ Bike is proud of the webbing from which every Bike garment is made. 





It is just about 100% perfect in smoothness and uniformity—your guar- 
antee that Bike supporters can “take it” in the laundry, and keep right 
on “taking it.“ No sizing is necessary to make Bike webbing smooth 
and uniform, so no sizing is used. Curling and shrinkage are virtually 
unknown in Bike garments. The result? Every Bike is comfortable— 
and it lasts a long, long time. Another result? Bike is now, as it has 


been for more than 60 years, the coaches’ favorite athletic supporter. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


41 WEST 25TH STREET. CHICAGO « 104 EAST 25TH STREET. NEW YORE 
John H. Graham & Co.,113 Chambers Street, New York 
Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
SALES AGENTS McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market Street, San Francisco 
H. B. Hughes, 839% North Beckley Avenue, Dallas 
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Whatever YOU want in a Basketball Shoe — 


YOU WILL FIND 
IN THE FAMOUS 


ALL 
STARS 


HAT do you think is the most important feature of the 

basketball shoes your players wear? Fit — traction — 
durability — foot comfort — light weight? Name any single desirable feature — or name 
all of them. You’ll find them, without exception, in the shoe that’s as famous as the court 
game itself: The ALL STAR. Below, some of your fellow-coaches tell you what they 
believe to be outstanding features of this remarkable basketball shoe — facts they have dis- 
covered in watching the All Star season after season. But don’t accept their word alone — 
try All Stars on your team this season. Find out for yourself how much the shoe that grew 
up with the game can add to your team’s speed, stamina and foot comfort! Here’s what 
all star coaches know about ALL STAR Shoes :— 


EXCEPTIONAL COMFORT 


In six years, East High has won 95 out of 116 games, using Converse shoes on every man in every game, and 
we have never had a man out with foot trouble.— Leslie H. Davis, Athletic Director, East High School, Sioux 
City, Iowa. ... Have never had foot trouble with players wearing Converse All Stars.— Coach Gridley, Senior 
High School, Tucson, Arizona. 


PERFECT TRACTION 


Converse Shoes make turning on a slick floor a pleasure.— Coach Moran, High School, Post Falls, Idaho. . . 
Have used Converse All Stars for three years; possess wonderful traction and outwear all others.— Manager 
O’Brien, Bosch Girls, Springfield, Mass. . . . Perfect shoe for quick stopping.— Coach Hopkins, High School, 
Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


LONGER WEAR 


OQutwore any shoes we had previously used.— Coach Maxwell, Herbert Hoover Senior High School, San Diego, 
Calif. .. . Stand up better under severe daily punishment than any other shoes we have used.— Coach Tracy, 
St. John’s High School, Toledo, Ohio. . .. Honest opinion our storekeeper that your shoes wear longer than any 
other.— Manager Ferris, Syracuse University. 





Only actual, superior performance wins such open praise frora coaches and managers. 
Because they speed up play, eliminate foot troubles, make stars out of sluggards, ALL 
STARS have earned their leadership in basketball. Give your players the “breaks” — 
use ALL STARS this season! 


CoNnvERSE MEMO: 
RUBBER COMPANY | Soo eee 





a a BOOK for 1933. Write your name, school 
Malden, Massachusetts and position on a postcard and mail to us 
CHICAGO: 305 W. Monroe Street at Malden, Mass. Ji3 








ST. PAUL: 242 E. Fifth Street 
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UNCHALLENGED 
LEADERSHIP... . 


No. AXL 
CONCEALED LACE 
MODEL 


Nos. Al, L, and R Basket- 
balls Are Also Built to Stand 
the Gaff in the Desired Price 


Range. 


Catalog Showing Complete 
Line of Balls, Uniforms, 
Warm-up Clothing, Shoes, 
Goals, Nets, Sundries Will 
Be Mailed on Request. 















No. AXS 
CROSSED LACI 
MODEL 


WHY 


@ Only the Finest Cuts from Extra Selected Pebble Grain Steer 
Hides Used in Its Construction. 


@ Double Lined with Super Tested Special Fabric Lining . . - 
Which Eliminates Any Possibility of Ball Losing Shape. 


@ Equipped with Rawlings Patented (Patent No. 1898600) 
Trouble Proof Valve and Assembly. 


@ Expert Workmanship by Skilled Craftsmen. 


@ Perfect and Lasting Shape. 


@ True in Passing and Goal Shooting—Perfect in Bouncing 
and Dribbling. 


® Rigidly Inspected and Tested as to Shape, Size, and Weight. 
ROLL A NAISMITH—LET IT PROVE ITS MERITS. 


RAWLINGS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Individual : 
Defensive Play ( 
in Basketball 


By H. G. Olsen 


Basketball Coach, Ohio State Univers:ty 


HENEVER a team uses any 

\ N / form of the shifting or assigned 

man-to-man defense, the prin- 
ciples of correct individual defensive play 
immediately jump into the foreground. 
How well the defensive man covers the 
opponent to whom he has been assigned 
depends on a number of factors, such as 
his speed and size, as compared with those 
of the man he is guarding. More than on 
these, the way in which he does his de- 
fensive job depends on how well grounded 
he is in the fundamental principles of 
sound defensive play. 

These principles, by the way, have noth- 
ing of the strange or occult about them. 
They are merely applications of common 
sense or horse sense to given situations. 
For example, if Jones is assigned the re- 
sponsibility of covering John Smith of the 
opposing team, the first consideration with 
Jones is that he must “keep track” of 
Smith if he is going to be able to do his 
job. He must see Smith in order to know 
where he is and what he is doing. Jones, 
therefore, is not going to be contented to 
let Smith get in behind him. He is going 
to take a position on the floor which will 
enable him to keep an eye on Smith. That 
in itself is not enough, however. If Jones 
is to keep Smith from scoring or from 
handling the ball too freely, he must be 
with Smith—not twenty feet away—and 
the proper position, as common sense 
would dictate, is between Smith and the 
basket. Moreover, Jones is going to take 
a position between Smith and the basket 
such as will enable him to see the ball and 
Smith at the same time. After all, basket- 
ball is a ball game, a fact that many play- 
ers lose sight of when they are given s 
man-to-man or shifting assignment. It 1s 
important that Jones keep his eye on 
Smith. It is more important that he keep 
his eye on the ball. By taking a proper 
position, Jones can see both the ball and 
Smith. His eyes are focused on the ball, 
but he sees Smith through his peripheral 
vision, that is, out of the corner of his eye. 

In the diagram shown on this page, if J, 
a guard, takes the positions as indicated 
in Situations 1, 2 and 3, he can see the ball 
and the offensive man, S, at the same time. 
He has his man covered and he is also able 
to play the ball in a very effective manner. 

Now all this may sound so simple as to 
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Guarding 
the pivot 
post player. 
The guard 
(in the black 
shirt) has 
begun his 
stuff to the 
left, but not 
soon enough. 


be not worth saying. And yet I dare say 
that coaches generally have a great deal of 
trouble in getting players to appreciate 
fully the importance of position in defense. 

Another phase of individual defense that 
causes considerable trouble for coaches is 
the tendency of defensive men to leap into 
the air in an effort to block an opponent’s 
shot from out on the floor. This action of 
leaving the floor is very often disastrous, 
for the guard often finds (too late) that 
the shot which he is trying so hard to block 
turns out to be a fake shot, and that be- 
fore he gets back to the floor the opponent 
has dribbled under and around him for a 
short shot. 

Illustrations on page 6 (left) show a 
guard improperly meeting the fake shot 
followed by the dribble. These illustra- 
tions show very clearly what happens to 
a guard (in the white shirt) who is faked 
into leaving his feet. 

Illustrations on page 6 (right) show the 
guard (in the white shirt) meeting the fake 
shot in the proper manner. He is throwing 
up his arms to bother the shooter, but he 









(J) SITUATION 1 
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SITUATION 3 


SITUATION 2 
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stays on the floor so that he is able to shift 
to meet the dribbler when he attempts to 
go around him. 

Illustrations on page 7 (left) show the 
guard improperly playing the dribbler who 
tries to get around him. They demonstrate 
a mistake of which defensive men are very 
often guilty. When meeting the dribbler 
who attempts to dribble around him, the 
guard is usually lost when he crosses one 
foot over the other and starts running 
after the dribbler. Very often the guard 
will make a stab at the ball. If he misses 
it, the ball and the man go on past him. 

Illustrations on page 7 (right) show the 
defensive man (in the white shirt) meeting 
the dribbler and handling the situation 
properly by using the side shift rather 
than crossing the feet. He meets the drib- 
bler “four square” as he tries to go around. 
The defensive man in this way maintains a 
good position on the man with the ball and 
is also in position to play the ball. 

The illustrations on page 8 show the 
guard getting “licked” through overshift- 
ing. The forward (in the dark shirt) , com- 
ing out to meet the pass, fakes to his right 
and then comes back quickly with a break 
and dribble in the opposite direction. This 
maneuver is successful because the guard 
overshifts and allows himself to get in an 
unbalanced position, from which it is im- 
possible for him to recover in time to play 
the dribbler effectively. 

There is no thought that this article 
covers the field of individual defensive 
play. There are many fine points which 
cannot even be touched on in these few 
pages. It is my firm conviction, however, 
that if a defensive player appreciates fully 
the importance of the few points which 
have been mentioned ‘above he may fairly 
be said to be well grounded in defensive 


play. 




















Meeting the Fake 
Shot and Dribble 


The Wrong Way 
(Left) The Right Way 
(Right) 


The Dag (in the white shirt) ap- 
es 


proa the man with the ball who— 


The guard (in the white shirt) ap- 


proaches the man with the ball who— 


—fakes a shot. The guard yO 
to block the shot by throwing up his 
arms an 


—fakes a shot. The guard attempts 
to block the shot by throwing up an 


arm, but— 


—jumping into the air. The man with 
the ball, taking advantage of the 
guard’s mistake,— 


—he refuses to be drawn into the air. 
The offensive player withdraws the ball 
and— 


—starts a dribble. 


—attempts to dribble around the 

, whose upraised arm is an effec- 
tive barrier against a shot. The guard, 
keeping his knees bent and his hips 
down to give him balance, side-shifts 


and— 


Before the guard can alight and re- 
cover his balance, the man with the 
ball has dribbled past him and— 


—retains his ition between the drib- 
bler and the basket— 


—is far down the floor. 


—until the offensive player is forced 
to pick up the ball or is driven to the 
side line. 
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Playing the 
Dribbler 


The Wrong Way 
(Left) The Right Way 
(Right) 








The man with the ball attempts to drib- 
ble past the guard (in the white shirt). 


The man with the ball attempts to drib- 
ble past the guard (in the white shirt). 





The guard moves to cut off the drib- 
bler— 





EE EE ET 


Instead of crossing his legs, the guard 
starts his side-shift, keeping his feet 
well spread and close to the floor. 


—crossing his right leg over his left 
as he does so,— 








The guard moves sidewards, with short, 
quick, gliding steps— 


—which allows the dribbler to gain 
an advantage on the guard. 








—maintaining a position four-square 


with the dribbler and— 


The guard, who has crossed his legs 
and thereby placed himself in a weak 
defensive position, watches the man 
with the ball dribble around him and— 


—keeping between the dribbler and 
the basket,— 








in toward the basket. 


—thus forcing the dribbler to pick up 
the ball or carry it well out toward the 
side line. 
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Guarding the 
Fake and Reverse 


(The Wrong Way) 


The offensive man (in the dark shirt) 
comes out to meet the ball. 


Before the guard can recover his bal- 
ance— 


He fakes to the right— 


—the man with the ball is dribbling— 


—and, as the guard (in the white 
shirt) is drawn out of position, starts 
a reverse. 


—toward the basket, with the guard 
completely out of position following 
him in. 


The guard, of course, would not have been 
defeated in this manner if he had maintained a 
well crouched position, refusing to be drawn off 
balance by the fake. He could have covered 
the possibility of a break to the right without 
committing himself so completely. hat would 
have given him a chance to shift quickly to the 
left to block the dribbler as he started toward 
the basket. 





Offensive Basketball 


Types of Attack and Plays Used by Some of the 
Leading College Teams During the Current Season 


HE plays and types of attack shown 
in this article are those that were 
employed in important games dur- 
ing the month of December, 1933. Some 
were witnessed in the following games: 
Marquette vs. Wisconsin at Madison, De- 
cember 16th, Wisconsin winning, 32 to 30; 
Marquette vs. Northwestern at Milwau- 
kee, December 12th, Marquette winning, 
24 to 22; Notre Dame vs. Purdue at La- 
fayette, December 19th, Notre Dame win- 
ning, 38 to 29; Pittsburgh vs. Purdue at 
Lafayette, December 15th, Purdue winning 
33 to 27; and Notre Dame vs. North- 
western at South Bend, December 9th, 
Notre Dame winning, 28 to 24. 

The University of Pittsburgh employs 
the crisscross type of offense illustrated by 
the play shown in Diagram 1. McCamant 
and W. Hughes crisscross to start the play, 
trying to get the opposing guards to 
change. C. Hughes then cuts diagonally 
across the court behind McCamant, who is 
now on the left side of the court. Mc- 
Camant then quickly reverses, using C. 
Hughes for a screen, receives a pass from 
Cribbs and takes a short shot. Pittsburgh 
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uses Numerous crisscrosses in its attack in 
order to free a man. 

Diagram 2 shows a Pittsburgh out-of- 
bounds play. Ochsenhirt takes the ball out 
of bounds. W. Hughes cuts away from the 
ball at the same time that Cribbs drives 
in toward the basket and close to W. 
Hughes. Cribbs’ defensive man is screened 
out of the play, and the ball comes in to 
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W. HUGHES 


O ] 
X X x 


OCHSENHIRT CRIBBs C. HUGHES 
DIAG.1 
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Cribbs under the basket for a short shot 

In the type of offense illustrated in Dia- 
gram 3, Marquette University employs 
two men through the defense, namely Mor- 
stadt and Gorychka. Out in front of the 
defense are lined Kukla, Mullen and 
Rubado. Kukla has the ball to start the 
attack. Morstadt drives up toward Kukla 
as if to receive the ball. Kukla fakes the 
ball to Morstadt and immediately passes 
to Mullen. Kukla cuts for the basket ss 
Morstadt sereens Kukla’s defensive man 
Morstadt screens only momentarily and 
then he also cuts for the basket. Mullen 
then has a choice of two men to pass to: 
(1) either Morstadt down the middle, or 
(2) Kukla down the side. Gorychka pulls 
his defensive man out of the play by faking 
up the court as if to receive the ball. 

A Marquette out-of-bounds play is 
shown in Diagram 4. Kukla takes the ball 
out of bounds. Morstadt fakes his drive 
in for the pass but momentarily gets in the 
way of Gorychka’s defensive man, while 
Gorychka pivots away and cuts for the 
basket. Gorychka receives a bounce pass 
from Kukla, stops quickly, pivots and 
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shoots a one-handed shot. The guards, 
Mullen and Rubado, hold on this play and 
thereby keep their defensive men out of 
action. This play is used on either side 
of the basket. 

In the attack shown in Diagram 5, the 
University of Notre Dame employs three 
men through the defense. Ireland has the 
ball to start with; he passes in to Peters 
and cuts to the outside. Peters immed- 
iately passes out to Crowe. Voegele and 
Krause interchange positions while this is 
going on. Crowe, after receiving the pass 
from Peters, whips the ball in to Voegele. 
Voegele fakes to Crowe driving in, whirls 
to his right and shoots a short shot under- 
neath the basket. 

Northwestern University employs three 
men through the defense in the play shown 
in Diagram 6. Manske passes in to Pend- 
ergast and cuts around to the outside. 
Pendergast fakes a return pass to Manske 
and passes to Rosenfeld, who has cut into 
the center position made vacant by Ko- 
pecky’s pulling out to the side opposite the 
ball. Rosenfeld either returns the pass to 
Pendergast or takes the ball in for a shot. 

The offense employed by Purdue Uni- 
versity is rather difficult to describe be- 
cause Coach Ward Lambert has never 
used set offensive plays to any great de- 
gree. He has depended more upon build- 
ing each one of his men into a fine, all- 
around offensive player and in giving the 
team a system flexible enough to allow 
each player an opportunity to use his own 
cleverness to the fullest extent. 

Purdue University takes the formation 
shown in Diagram 7 in most of its set 
offensive plays. The forwards are almost 
at the side lines near the imaginary ex- 
tension of the free throw line. The center 
takes his position at the free throw line 
and at times interchanges places with the 
forwards. From this formation the men 
work several of the offensive maneuvers 
shown in the following four diagrams. 

In the Purdue play shown in Diagram 8, 
the running guard, X4, passes the ball in 
to X1 at the free throw line and cuts 
fast toward the basket so that X1 may 
fake a pass to him. X1, after getting the 
pass, may retain the ball, pivot and shoot, 
or turn in the air after a fake to X4 and 
deliver a one-handed shot to the basket. 
He also has the option of passing to X4, 
should the latter be leading his defensive 
man to the basket. When Wooden and 
Keller were both playing with Purdue, 
they formed a very dangerous pair in this 
sort of scoring maneuver, because Keller 
was an exceptionally dangerous right- or 
left-handed shot from the free throw circle, 
while Wooden was so fast that he could 
lead almost any opposing guard into the 
basket. 

Purdue uses the forwards at the side 
lines in the following maneuvers, some of 
which are shown in Diagram 9. Forward 
X3 fakes to go out fast to meet a pass 
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from his guard, X4, and then turns quickly 
to the outside and cuts for the basket. 
Guard X4, after the fake, either floats a 
pass to X3 or makes a quick pass to the 
center, X1, who in turn relays the ball 
to X3 cutting in from the side line for a 
short shot. X2 at times takes a pass from 
X4 and dribbles quickly across the floor 
toward the man in the free throw circle 
and gets a set shot or a one-handed shot 
behind the screen formed by his own team 
mate and his guard. X2 may also pass 
the ball to the center, X1, and cut on him 
much as the guard cuts in Diagram 8, 
with the same offensive possibilities as de- 
scribed under Diagram 8. 

Diagram 10 shows another Purdue of- 
fensive play. This was especially success- 
ful when Wooden was playing on the team. 
Wooden was very clever at passing to the 
center, X1, and breaking outside of for- 
ward X2 and X2’s defensive man to throw 
OB into a screen that might form as X2 
faked to go toward the center for the ball. 
This left Wooden coming in from the side 
line for a short shot after receiving a pass 
from the center. If either OD or OA 
shifted to Wooden, the open Purdue player 
was given the ball for a set shot. 

The Purdue fast-break is probably the 
most difficult. for most teams to solve. All 
defensive players except the back guard 
play a very aggressive defensive game. 
They intercept many passes by so doing 
and are always ready to make a quick 
break for the basket. Even though the 
passing team keeps a guard back at all 
times, Purdue often scores on him by the 
method illustrated in Diagram 11. The 
man who happens to be leading the of- 
fense (X3 in this case) cuts quickly in 
front of the lone defensive guard, taking 
a quick pass from X2, the man with the 
ball. The passer, X2, then quickly crosses 
on the receiver of the pass, X3, and forces 
the defensive guard to cover X3, now the 
man with the ball. In either case, offensive 
men get in to the basket from opposite 
sides; the pass is made to an open man, in 
this case X2 or X4. 

It is difficult to arrange a defense against 
the Purdue offense. Some of the defenses 
which have been successful in certain 
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games have completely broken down in 
others, because practically all of the Pur- 
due players are excellent shots. One Pur- 
due opponent played a floating forward in 
front of the free throw circle to cut off 
Purdue players’ shooting around the free 
throw line and their breaking across the 
center at the free throw line. Craig Ruby 
of Illinois has used his zone defense effec- 
tively against Purdue at certain times. At 
other times Purdue has been so successful 
on set shots against an opponent’s zone 
defense that most coaches are hesitant 
about using such a defense. The only 
successful way to break up Purdue’s scor- 
ing attempts on the fast-break is to have 
a lone guard retreating deep under his 




















basket and allow the Purdue man to get 
a set shot but never a short shot. Every- 
thing considered, a coach has a difficult job 
planning a defense for Purdue any time it 
has performers of the caliber of Wooden, 
Keller and Eddy. 

Diagram 12 shows a University of Wis- 
consin play. X5 dribbles toward the cen- 
ter of the floor. He pivots and hands the 
ball to X4, who has come toward him. X4 
passes to X3. X2 cuts for the free throw 
line. X1 pulls out to the corner opposite 
X3’s original position. X3 passes to X2 
and follows up his pass. X2 hands the 
ball back to X3, and X3 goes in for a short 
shot. 

Several variations of this play are used 
by Wisconsin. X2 may only fake to pass 
the ball back to X3 and then take it in 


himself for a shot. In case X1’s defensive 
man elects to stop X3 under the basket, 
X3, instead of shooting, as in the original 
play, may pass to X1 in the corner. 

Another University of Wisconsin play is 
shown in Diagram 13. X5 passes to X3 
and cuts to the outside. X1 cuts toward 
the corner on X3’s side of the floor. X2 
cuts into the center to receive a pass from 
X3, who has faked to return the ball to 
X5. X3 follows up his pass. X2 fakes a 
return pass to X3, who is cutting, but slips 
the ball to one of the guards, X5, under 
the basket. 

The usual Wisconsin offensive embraces 
rapid passing, with the bounce, shove and 
underhand passes being used. The passer 
and the receiver are always in motion 
and running from side to side of the court 
instead of up and down. The passer cuts 
behind the man he has passed to and then 
breaks ahead to be in position to take a 
pass. All passes are ahead if possible, but 
when forward progress is stopped a pivot 
and back pass are used. 

The guards are used primarily as de- 
fensive men and feeders, with one always 
remaining back while the other advances 
behind the ball and the three offensive 
men. The forwards and center play the 
same type of game and all are potential 
scorers. 

The Wisconsin team this year seems to 
be using more long passes and a faster 
break than in former years. 
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approach to the green. In speaking 

of the approach shot I am taking 
into consideration the long approach with 
the full mashie shot from a distance of 
170 yards away and also the pitch shot 
approach with the mashie-niblick about 
135 yards away. For the present, I will 
not go into the important discussion of the 
short approaches around the green from 
30 yards away. I will do that when I take 
up the short game, including the chip shot 
and others. 


l: this article I want to discuss the 


The Mashie and Mashie-Niblick 
LTHOUGH from the standpoint of 
cutting off strokes from one’s score 
the putter is considered the most impor- 
tant club to master, I think that the 
mashie and the mashie-niblick are prob- 
ably the most used clubs in our golf game. 
Not enough importance can be placed on 
the mastery of our approaching clubs, 
namely, the mashie and the mashie-niblick. 
Let us break down this game of golf and 
analyze it. What is the duty of the ap- 
proaching clubs? This is where a great 
number of golfers get the wrong concep- 
tion at the start of their game. The av- 
erage player takes out his mashie or 
mashie-niblick and, when he is addressing 
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George T. Dunlap, former 


He won the National Ama- 

teur Championship last fall 

over the Kenwood Course at 

Cincinnati, defeating the 

veteran Max Marston for the 
title. 


the ball, thinks how close he can get his 
ball to the pin on the green. What is the 
result? In thinking about the closeness to 
the pin on the green he is getting a small 
mental picture of the area around the pin 
for a target to aim at, and as a result his 
approach shot either drops short in the 
trap or over the green, probably into some 
other hazard. 

What is the better or more experienced 
player thinking about when he is address- 
ing the ball prior to his approach shot? 
He is concentrating on the large surface, 
the putting green, as his target. Naturally, 
he is thinking of the position of the pin 
on the green but that is secondary. The 
duty of the approaching clubs, either 
mashie or mashie-niblick, is primarily to 
get the ball on the putting surface, the 
green. And in playing for the green, in 
a great number of cases the ball will fin- 
ish fairly close to the pin. But the secret 
of approaching, and I can give credit for 
my first knowledge of this to Chick Evans 
whom I played in the Western Amateur 
back in 1919 in Kansas City over the Hill- 
crest Course, is to eliminate the pin from 
the mind and concentrate on the green as 
the target. I am speaking of course of 
the long approach shots. Get this one 
point clearly in your mind and it will 
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Helpful Hints on 
How to Improve 


Your Golf Game 


Shots Through the Fairway— 
The Approaching Irons 


By Ted Payseur 


Golf Coach, Northwestern University 


solve a great many of your approaching 
problems: approach for the green and not 
the pin. The approaching clubs are sup- 
posed to get the ball on the putting sur- 
face if they are handled properly and not 
to put the ball in-the hole. 


Two Types of Approach Shots 

S with all your other shots, you should 
have a clear mental picture as to 
the type of approach shot you are going 
to make. In most cases your mind will be 
made up for you, due to the contour of 
the golf hole. By that I mean if your 
ball is 150 yards from the pin and the 
green is surrounded with traps, there is 
no choice of shots; you must use the pitch 
shot and shoot all the way to the green. 
But ordinarily there are two kinds of ap- 
proach shots, namely, the pitch shot and 
the pitch-and-run shot. On most golf 
courses that are carefully constructed, the 
pitch shot is the real golf shot and the 

one that will have to be used the most. 
Because of the fact that there is a choice 
of shots in approaching, you should clearly 
make up your mind as to the type of shot 
you are going to use and go through with 
it. You may be halfway decided in your 
own mind as to the type of shot you are 
going to make and yet have some doubt 
as to whether or not it is the proper shot. 
What is the result? Instead of sticking 
to your first choice, right in the middle of 
your swing you decide you had better 
shoot the other type of shot; your shot 
is ruined. Make up your mind whether 
you are going to use the pitch shot ap- 
proach or the pitch-and-run approach, and 
then go through with it. Not having the 
courage to go through with the type of 
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approach shot you have elected will ruin 
many approach shots. 


The Pitch Shot 


E will discuss the pitch shot first 

because we will use it more. It is 
in my estimation the real golf shot. It is 
a pretty good test between a good player 
and a fair player. In thinking of the pitch 
shot, whether it is 135 or 165 yards, we 
must figure on our ball hitting on the 
green on the carry. In other words, we 
must consider the whole green as our tar- 
get and that we are going to throw the 
ball up in the air with the approaching 
club in such a way that it will light on 
the green. 

Before going on with the technique of 
the shot, I want to consider those things 
that cause us to use the pitch shot. On 
mest golf courses the putting greens are 
usually well entrenched with bunkers or 
traps which make it impossible to roll the 
ball on to the green. Therefore the pitch 
shot approach is required. A great num- 
ber of times we will find the ball behind 
trees, a water hazard, a strip of rough, a 
neighboring tee-box, or other obstructions 
which right away cause us to make up 





Gene Sarazen, noted professional, using the 

cut-shot type of approach. Note that he has 

cut across the ball from the outside to the 
inside and followed on through. 


our minds for us that we will have to 
pitch for the green or else we will be in 
trouble with our shot. 

Now that we have elected to shoot the 
pitch shot, we will go into the technique 
of the shot. There are two types of pitch 
shot, the cut shot without much turf and 
the pitch shot taking turf. Almost all the 
expert golfers who have an opportunity to 
play on beautiful golf courses where there 
are watered fairways usually employ the 
pitch shot in which they take quite a bit 
of turf. With this shot, they get back- 
spin on the ball, and when it hits the green 
it will “bite” and stop. - But the average 
player who does not have the opportunity 
to play on beautiful soft fairways finds it 
hard to shoot this type of shot. My ad- 
vice would be for the average player to 
shoot the cut-shot type of approach. 

In the pitch shot, stand similar to the 
way in which you stood with your mid-iron 
shot, well over the ball. (See THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL for December, 1933.) 
Your left foot may be drawn back a little 
more and point still more toward the 
green. The right leg is the anchor; get 
this foot properly placed. Stand as close 

(Continued on page 39) 


Football Technique 


Technical Discussions from the Football Coaches 
Association Meeting of 1933 


Possibilities of the 


Lateral Pass 
By Harvey ]. Harman 


University of Pennsylvania 

EVERAL years ago the Football Rules 

Committee, seeing the advantages of 
a more open game, wisely permitted the 
forward passing of the ball and added to 
the possibilities of the forward pass by 
calling grounded balls incompleted passes 
and penalizing them by the loss of a down 
only. 

At the time, this rule was much more 
of an innovation than the recent fumble 
rule as applied to lateral passes, and the 
execution of the forward pass at its be- 
ginning was much cruder than the execu- 
tion of the lateral pass is now. 

When the forward pass was in its in- 
fancy, the University of Pennsylvania sent 
a scout up to Carlisle to watch the Indian 
team. The scout came back and said, 
“Those fellows are throwing that football 
as far as you can punt.” 

The Pennsylvania head coach accused 
the scout of being drunk. He said, “You 
had better stay out of those saloons when 
you go to Carlisle.” 

The next Saturday the Pennsylvania 
backs stood 5 yards behind their defensive 
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A SPECIAL effort has been made 
this year by THE ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL to give to its readers who 
were unable to attend the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association, held in Chi- 
cago, December 26 and 27, 1933, an 
early report of the proceedings. The 
date of mailing of the present issue was 
delayed to allow for the publication 
of some of the technical speeches made 
at the meeting. Next month, other 
speeches and reports will be published. 
The complete proceedings are to be 
published by the Athletic Journal Pub- 
lishing Company in booklet form and 
' will be sent without further request to 
every member of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association. ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL readers who are not mem- 
bers of the Association may secure a 
copy of the proceedings without charge 
if they make their request before Feb- 
ruary 1. A number of readers were 
disappointed last year because their re- 
quest for the 1932 proceedings was re- 
ceived after the booklet had gone to 
press; only a limited number of copies 
are printed each year. 











line and watched the ball sail over their 
heads. 

The progress of the forward pass as an 
attacking weapon leads me to believe that 
there is as much possibility with the lateral 
pass, when our coaches give it more atten- 
tion and when the players are better 
trained in its execution. The lateral pass 
will probably some day be of as much 
value in opening the flanks as the forward 
pass and the quick kick have been in open- 
ing the territory across the line of scrim- 
mage. This is, of course, assuming that it 
will be given the continued protection of 
the rules. 

For convenience, I have grouped lateral 
passes into five sections, as now used or as 
possible uses. These classifications are as 
follows: Laterals behind the offensive line, 
forward laterals, laterals on kick-offs or 
punts, laterals on spread formations and 
laterals in the open field. 

Almost every coach uses one or more 
laterals behind the line, usually off one of 
the running plays. This is designed not 
only to outflank the defense but to keep 
the defense cautious and not too concen- 
trated, thus making the running plays 
work. 

The best laterals behind the line are de- 
signed to look like running plays. These 
have a man occasionally dropping out to 
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DIAG. 3 








the flank. When the defense crowds in fast 
to stop the running play, then the laterals 
work. 

I will give several examples of laterals 
behind the offensive line. 

A Columbia University lateral following 
a double spinner is shown in Diagram 1. 
Back 3 takes the ball, spins twice, faking to 
2 and giving the ball to 4. Back 3 then 
blocks to the right. Back 4 runs to his left 
and cuts inside the defensive right end. If 
the right end comes in sharp, the play 
sweeps around outside him. If 4, running 
with the ball, is free, he does not lateral. 
If he is about to be tackled, he flips the 
lateral to 2, who has run out wide. 

The Warner long-side reverse is a similar 
play. It is shown in Diagram 2. Back 1 
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takes the ball, starts to his left, passes it 
to 2 and blocks to the left. Back 2 sweeps 
around behind his line and cuts in inside 
the defensive left end. Back 2 may con- 
tinue to run with the ball if he is free, or 
he may elect the option of passing laterally 











DIAG. 4 


Some coaches use the lateral behind the 
line to get rid of the defensive end in a 
manner similar to that shown by the play 
in Diagram 4. Back 3 takes the ball and 
starts to the right as if on an off-tackle 
run. If the defensive left end comes in, 3 
laterals to 2. If the end covers 2, then 3 
carries the ball off tackle, with 4 assisting 
on the defensive left tackle. 

The lateral is also used as a method of 
delay to allow the forward pass receivers 
time to go down deep. This is shown in 
Diagram 5. Back 2 receives the ball from 
center, runs to his right and gives it to 4. 
Back 4 runs to his left and laterals to 3, 
who has also run to his left and back. Back 
3 shoots a long pass to either end or to 
back 2, far down the field. 

The lateral is used behind the line to 









































DIAG. 8 

















out to 3. If the play is called as a lateral 
pass beforehand, the left end swings wide 
with the lateral receiver. 

The lateral off the crossover to either 
side has proved effective. This is shown in 
Diagram 3. With the defensive right end 
and backs crashing in to stop the cross- 
over buck, the fullback, 3, gives the ball to 
the right tackle, who laterals it to the right 
half, 4. On the running play, back 1 pre- 
cedes the ball-carrier. 














DIAG. 9 
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protect power plays. Several teams used 
this play last fall to protect their line 
bucks. As shown in Diagram 6, No. 2 takes 
the ball as on a line buck, but gives it to 1, 
who laterals it wide to 3. The object of this 
strategy is to suck in the defensive end. 

Because of the decoy possibilities of the 
forward pass and the fact that forward 
passes have already spread the secondary, 
forward laterals have been extremely suc- 
cessful. They not only gain themselves, but 
they make the forward passes work. Here 
are several that were used last fall. 

Princeton used the play shown in Dia- 
gram 7. This is from the single wing-back 
formation. Back 3 throws a forward pass 
to the right end, who has crossed over be- 
hind the defensive line. The right end in 
turn laterals the ball to 2, who has run 
wide outside the defensive right end. 

A Colgate forward lateral is shown in 
Diagram 8. This is from the double wing- 
back formation. Back 3 throws a short for- 
ward pass to the left end, who has crossed 
over behind the defensive line. The left 
end then laterals to the left wing-back, 2, 
who has crossed over behind his own line. 
Two linemen on either side of center join 
the interference for 2. 

A forward lateral from punt formation 
used last fall by Kansas State is shown in 
Diagram 9. Back 3 throws a short for- 
ward pass to 4 behind the defensive line. 
Back 4 then laterals out to 2 after the lat- 
ter has checked the defensive right tackle. 

The forward lateral is worked success- 
fully to a lineman or back coming down 
the center after the defense has been set 
to cover a lateral to one of the flanks. 

The lateral pass has long been used on 
kick-offs and punts. The punt receiver runs 
the ball to one side of the field and then 
laterals to a man who has gone out on the 
other side. Penn State won a game from 
Lafayette several years ago by throwing a 
lateral after catching a punt as the final 
whistle blew. 

Some teams have used the lateral pass in 
the spread formation, much after the idea 
of the English Rugby game. The disadvan- 
tage here is in the difference between our 
game and the English Rugby game. There 
is a tendency to discourage blocking when 
we spread our team over the field and try 
to have the boys flip the ball back and 
forth like a baseball. However, there might 
be something worth studying in this sys- 
tem, and it might not hurt our boys to 
handle the ball in this way. 

Excellent use may be made of the lateral 
in the open field. This is one thing which 
I have been wanting to get incorporated in 
my football system. I should like to know 
how to do this: to have the players so 
trained in the open field that when a man 
is about to be tackled and sees he is about 
to be tackled he somehow or other pivots 
and gives the ball to another back who is 
following him. I have tried it, and others 
have too, and the difficulty has been that 
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the players, instead of being ahead of the 
ball-carrier, all want to hang behind the 
ball-carrier and get a touchdown. This de- 
sire to make touchdowns has affected our 
blocking. The solution to this difficulty is 
probably to have the players use the lat- 
eral only on certain plays, a signal being 
given beforehand, if we can work it out 
somehow. 

In conclusion I should like to say that I 
believe we have to date only scraped the 
surface in the use of our lateral pass, and 
I fully expect it to become more effective 
in the future. 


The Quick Kick 


By B. W. Bierman 


University of Minnesota 
HE quick kick is not to be considered 
as a substitute for the regular kick, ex- 
cept in a very incidental way. Quick kick- 
ing, as I see it, really has a double use in 
football tactics. Good quick kicking will 
accomplish one of two things. It may force 
the safety man to stay back so far that he 
is not very effective in his other defensive 
work. He will be out of position in pass de- 
fense, or so far back that he is not of much 
use in running plays. If he stays up near 
the line, the opportunity is there to make 

real yardage from quick kicking. 

I have seen men of my own and men on 
other football teams who made improper 
use of quick kicks. To my mind, whenever 
the safety man gets his hands on a quick 
kick and fields it, we should consider that 
quick kick has been a failure. If the safety 
man can get back to field the quick kick, 
it means a gain by the opposing team, be- 
cause our men cannot go down so deep as 
on a slower kick. So the real objective we 
are striving for in the use of the quick kick 
is to get the ball over the head of the 
safety man, or have a rather low kick that 
can go by the side of him and roll. 

Weather conditions, and particularly 
wind conditions, play quite a part in the 
use of the quick kick. In case of a fairly 
strong wind, I do not see how much use 
can be made of the quick kick. With a nice 
moderate breeze down the field, tremen- 
dous ground can be gained through the 
use of it. 

The biggest advantage I see that can re- 
sult from the quick kick is that it keeps 
the defense spread out. To guard against 
it, the opposing players have to put one 
man back, and that means that close in 
they can have only ten men. The result is 
that it helps all of the rest of our attack. 

Quick kicking of course can be done from 
any standard football formation. I do not 
see that there is anything complicated 
about the technique of using it. We use a 
single wing-back formation, with the ends 
split, and do our quick kicking from reg- 
ular formation. We send down three men 
on the snap of the ball, the wing-back and 
both ends. We have the front backfield 
man block to the weak side and the full- 
back block to the strong side. The blocking 


in the middle of the line is a good deal the 
same as for a regular punt, except that it 
has to be even a little bit tighter and 
higher. The only real danger of getting a 
quick kick blocked is from directly in 
front. It is almost impossible for an oppos- 
ing end or tackle playing wide to get into 
the kicking pocket quickly enough to block 
the quick kick, but the front must be well 
protected. 

As to the technique that we use, we want 
the surprise element. We do not want to 
tip off the defense that we are going to 
quick kick any sooner than we possibly 
have to, because if we tipped it off a good 
deal of the value of the kick would be lost. 
So we want the tail back to use the same 
stance he uses in a running play. The form 
that we teach him is this: as the ball is 
coming to him he takes a short step with 
the right foot, keeping a rather low 
crouched position, and a moderate, ordi- 
nary step with his left foot. Then he kicks. 
We try to keep the left foot step shortened 
as much as possible, so that the kicker does 
not advance too close to the line. 

So far as the kicking itself is concerned, 
the main thing that we tell our kicker is to 
get the ball down the field, not too high, 
but high enough so that some lineman 
standing in the line cannot throw up his 
hands and block it. Whether the kick gets 
a spiral or end-over-end, we do not pay 
much attention, although I prefer the end- 
over-end, because its rolling possibilities 
are a little surer. 

I have talked to a great many coaches 
who say, “What about the danger in quick 
kicking near your own goal line?” Surely, 
there is some danger in it. So is there dan- 
ger in getting off a regular punt. So long 
as the quick kicker is steady enough to 
control his kick a little bit, I do not think 
there is any more danger in having a quick 
kick blocked than there is in having a punt 
blocked. If we are where a punt is ex- 
pected, there is nothing to be gained by a 
quick kick, because the opposing players 
are going to field it. Our quick kick is off 
probably a second after the ball is passed, 
instead of approximately two seconds, as 
in the case of a regular punt. This means 
that our ends are down the field only six or 
seven yards at the time the ball is kicked, 
whereas in the regular punt they would be 
down about fifteen yards. So our coverage, 
if the opposing players are expecting a 
kick, is not so good with a quick kick as 
with a punt. But if we are taking the op- 
posing players by surprise, I do not think 
there is any more danger near our own goal 
line with a quick kick than with a regular 
punt. 

I have seen a good many teams use what 
they call a modified quick kick. I do not 
see that this has the full advantage of a 
regular kick from the standard formation, 
or that by this opposing players are caught 
completely by surprise. 

Another complementary attack can be 
built up with a quick kick, no matter what 
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the formation is. For example, if the safety 
man is close, he is there for a definite 
reason, for some forward passing defense 
assignment. If he is scared back, drops 
back quickly, no matter what the forma- 
tion is, some forward pass can be worked 
out, and the receiver can be thrown into 
the ground the safety man vacates. 

So the quick kick can be made quite a 
weapon in football. I like to look upon it 
more as an offensive weapon than as a 
defensive weapon. It looks very good, espe- 
cially in a year when we have just ordinary 
punting. If we have a quick kicker who 
can stand on the 30-yard line and shoot a 
rolling kick, even though it does not look 
so impressive to the stands, and if our 
team allows the ball to roll and gets it 
inside the 10-yard line, we experience a 
great feeling of relief. 

As to the development of a quick kicker, 
I think any boy who is capable of playing 
in the backfield, and who is cool headed, 
can quick kick. Quick kicking doesn’t take 
the specialized ability of a regular punter. 
The quick kicker doesn’t have to ride the 
ball so far and doesn’t have to kick so 
accurately. There is nothing complicated 
about quick kicking. My experience has 
been that in an ordinary year we have one 
punter. He may be good or he may be me- 
diocre; he doesn’t go very deeply into the 
punter’s technique. But there are usually 
about six or seven boys on the squad that 
I trust to quick kick at any time, and I 
feel that we can get pretty effective results. 

There is not a great deal more that can 
be said in regard to the quick kick, but I 
feel that it is a very important weapon in 
football. It is a great factor not only in the 
yardage that can be gained from it, but in 
forcing the defense to move back and in 
helping the other plays to a large extent. 


Forward Pass Defense 
By L. C. Boles 
College of Wooster 
T is with much misgiving that I under- 
take to discuss a phase of our game 
that has been so thoroughly explained by 
coaches who know so much more about it 
than I. Some of my assistants back in 
Ohio have derived considerable amusement 
over my assignment to this topic, as they 
feel that I do not use the pass often enough 
to know any defense for it. Undoubtedly 
the old argument between Dobie and 
Zuppke on the relative merits of the man- 
for-man and the zone defenses would be 
much more instructive if we could induce 
them to debate this point before us. 

For several years I have listened to the 
pros and cons of the man-for-man and 
zone defense. I believe that it was Gil 
Dobie who first convinced me that I should 
use the man-for-man defense. I went back 
to my work enthusiastic over the fact that 
at last I understood a defense for the for- 
ward pass that would work, and that I had 
something definite that I could tell my 
secondary. I gave my backs definite indi- 
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vidual assignments, then on the first pass 
that our opponents tried against us the 
next fall, a fast stepping, crossing end out- 
ran one of my backs and went 40 yards 
for a touchdown. 

I listened the next year very attentively 
to one of our great coaches (I believe it 
was Zuppke) explaining the zone system 
and I adopted it the following fall with the 
same disastrous results as the year before. 
The next year, someone (I believe it was 
our peerless Rockne) explained his combi- 
nation man-for-man with the zone, using 
the 7-2-2 defensive formation. I said 
“There is the defense for me,” and I 
started the following fall, trying, at least, 
to use Rockne’s defense. That year, in our 
first game, somewhere in the shift from 
zone to man, one of our opponents’ ends 
got lost (I mean lost by our defense) and 
caught a long pass over our goal line for 
a touchdown. 

Whether I used a system with a 7-2-2, a 
6-3-2, a 6-2-2-1 or a 7-1-2-1 defense, I 
seemed always to find that I was short a 
couple of secondary men to make any of 
them work. I was forced to agree with 
Elmer Berry in his book of several years 
ago that there is no forward pass defense. 
As I watched our opponents complete pass 
after pass, I got considerable satisfaction 
out of his statement. However, our op- 
ponents seemed to have discovered quite a 
fine system of pass defense last fall. I 
would not know what to call their system, 
as they have not told me, but for want of 
a better name I might call it “the hands- 
over-head system.” About all I could see 
to it was that our opponents’ secondary 
defensive players raised their hands above 
their heads, and our passers obligingly 
threw them the ball. It is by far the best 
system that I have seen so far. 

Seriously, I do not think that I could 
demonstrate a zone defense about which 
you would not have grounds for saying 
that we still had some undefended zone or 
that we were expecting our defensive men 
to cover too much ground. At the same 
time, I do not believe that I could demon- 
strate a man-for-man system about which 
some one might not truthfully say that it 
was impossible for one of the defensive 
men to cover a fast man along all the lines 
of the compass. A man-for-man football 
defense is not so easy as our man-for-man 
basketball defense; in the latter the line 
between the offensive man and the basket 
is the only really important one. Nor do I 
believe that I can successfully explain a 
combination of the two systems, so that 
my men will be able to meet all or nearly 
all the situations that arise. 

One of the good arguments for the com- 
bination of the two systems of defense is 
that, if our opponents complete a disas- 
trous pass on our team, we can always tell 
the downtown coaches that we had told a 
certain halfback to cover the man who got 
away, or that we told the fullback not to 
be drawn out of position by a decoy. 


I read the account of the well-adver- 
tised championship professional game held 
in Chicago late last fall. In spite of the 
fact that the Bears were supposed to be a 
great defensive team against passes, Harry 
Newman, I read, completed twelve out of 
seventeen passes against them. I watched 
“Frosty” Peters in his last college game 
against Ohio State. I watched Newman in 
the East-West game held at the time of the 
last World’s Fair. Both of these great pas- 
sers, with their receivers, convinced me 
more than ever that Berry was right in 
his statement that there is no defense 
against the perfect pass. 

At Wooster, we try to build up our 
defense by playing percentages and de- 
pending in some cases upon the natural 
inaccuracies of the pass. There are several 
possible, and with most teams probable, 
mistakes that will be made by our oppo- 
nents’ offense in using the pass, such as 
throwing the ball too high, too low, too 
long, too short, too fast, too slowly, too 
wide, too close, or over the wrong shoulder 
of the receiver, thereby putting him in a 
poor catching position. And then even the 
perfect pass may be fumbled by the re- 
ceiver. We try to do all we can to add to 
these mistakes and spoil the timing of the 
play so that the ball and the receiver will 
not arrive at the correct spot at the same 
time. We employ these methods: first, 
rushing the passer; second, legally slowing 
down the eligible receivers and, third, play- 
ing the man or the ball at the receiving 
end. 

The number of men we use for rushing 
the passer depends upon several factors. 
The first is the type of offensive formation 
used by our opponents. Rushing the passer 
in a close or short offensive formation is 
much more effective than rushing the 
passer in a deep punt formation. Coaches, 
however, are becoming more and more ex- 
pert each year in protecting their passers. 
We like to have four or five men rushing 
the passer on a close formation, with two 
men coming in from the ends to tackle him 
around the thyroid and two or three com- 
ing up the alley to tackle him around the 
umbilicus. However, the year I spent on 
the coast observing Pop Warner’s teams in 
action, I noted that Pop did a pretty fine 
job of rushing with his ends. We use at 
least three men to rush even on deep for- 
mations. 

The second factor in determining the 
number of men we use for rushing the 
passer depends on the particular ability of 
our opponents as to their passer and his 
protection. If our scouts report that the 
passer has particular ability in using his 
protection and that his protection is par- 
ticularly effective, we use more men in 
covering and not so many in rushing. 
However, we are slow in admitting that in 
close formations we are unable to rush the 
passer enough to reduce his accuracy and 
timing. 

The third factor in the number of men 
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we use for rushing the passer is the down 
and the position of the ball on the field. 
It is difficult these days to guess the down 
on which most teams will throw the ball. 
More gambling spirit is shown even with 
respect to the position of the ball on the 
field. However, we still depend to a cer- 
tain degree upon the opposing team’s 
knowledge of the danger of interception in 
its own territory in determining the num- 
ber of men we will leave to play in our 
secondary. With the 10-yard zone at our 
backs to prevent receivers from going 
deep, we may use more men to rush the 
passer. With a side line preventing flat 
passes on one flank, we may add to the 
rushing possibilities on that flank. An ag- 
gressive pair of defensive ends and tackles 
can do much to add to the inaccuracy of 
the pass. Against a compact formation, 
even the men rushing the passer can often 
legally throw a possible receiver off stride 
and spoil the timing of the pass. On open 
formations this is not so easily done, al- 
though many times players miss an oppor- 
tunity to slow down receivers on so-called 
“spread formations.” 

After doing all we can to increase the 
inaccuracy of the pass, we try to build our 
defense to meet the most dangerous pass 
or passers, either as to spot or individual 
player. We may find that a 6-3-2, a 6-2- 
2-1, a 7-2-2 defense or variations may meet 
the situations we consider most dangerous. 
We accordingly set up what we decide on 
as the most effective defense. Generally 
speaking, we gamble on the flat pass not 
being successful, because usually the re- 
ceiver is moving at a difficult angle away 
from the passer, and if it is completed it 
is usually for only a short gain before the 
ball-carrier is tackled by a fast moving 
back coming up into the flat zone. How- 
ever, if our opponents’ team has shown 
good flat pass possibilities and weakness in 
wide sweeps, we may use an end or tackle 
to cover flat receivers. After our oppo- 
nents reach our 35- or 40-yard line, we 
use our safety man for this. 

We do not agree with some of our great 
coaches and say we want our opponents to 
quick-kick over our safety man and give 
us the ball, as we do not want possession 
of the ball on our 1-yard line. 

Our secondary is asked to watch the 
passer’s shoulders as much as possible and 
play the ball, concentrating more on the 
ball in close formations, and on dangerous 
receivers in deep formations. This, along 
with an effort to concentrate on the most 
dangerous pass as to spot or individual and 
to rush the passer, represents our pass de- 
fense. I do not know whether or not this 
could be called a combination of zone and 
man-for-man defense. Many times it does 
not deserve to be called a defense. After 
twenty-seven years of coaching, I am still 
looking for a pass defense that will be ef- 
fective against the passes of a Newman and 
yet be good enough to stop a strong off- 
tackle play. 
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Forward Passing 


By Don C. Peden 
Ohio University 

S has been said, the success of the 

defense against the forward pass de- 
pends on the mistakes of the offense. We 
want to prevent the mistakes of the of- 
fense, to keep the ball from being thrown 
too high or too low, or too hard or too 
soft to our receivers. 

The most important considerations in 
forward passing are the speed of the ball 
to the receiver, the grip of the passer on 
the ball and the ability of the receiver to 
handle the ball after it is thrown. I want 
to take these up separately. 

First, in regard to the grip of the passer 
on the ball. We have players with differ- 
ent sized hands. Most of the throwers 
grasp the ball with the fingers on the lace 
and the thumb on the opposite side of the 
ball or as near to the opposite side as 
they can reach. I do not think a boy with 
a small hand can afford to put his fingers 
on the lace and have the strong point of 
contact, the thumb, on the slippery part 
of the ball. I think the boy with a small 
hand would be better off placing his thumb 
against the strongest point of contact of 
the ball, or immediately behind the lace. 
The boy with a small hand, as long as he 
cannot place his fingers exactly opposite 
his thumb on the ball, has a better oppor- 
tunity to control the ball by: placing his 
thumb behind the lace than by placing his 
fingers on the lace. We probably take 
a slightly different grip on the ball when 
throwing a long pass than when throwing 
a short pass, but I think that in either 
case what I have stated is true with re- 
gard to the grip. 

It is generally true that we throw the 
football with our fingers and not so much 
with our hands. I think it is wise, if pos- 
sible, to keep the palm of the hand away 
from the ball as much as possible. On the 
short pass, we can afford to sneak the hand 
up toward the center of the ball. On a 
long pass, however, it is necessary to place 
the hand on the back end of the ball, be- 
cause we must have the power to throw 
the ball down the field great distances. 

I think a good many short passes are 
thrown too hard. We sometimes think of 
throwing the short pass and arching the 
long one. Sometimes the short pass is 
thrown so hard that the receiver is not 
able to handle it without concentrating too 
much on the ball. 

I think the stance plays an important 
part in passing. In the short passes the 
player should place more weight on both 
feet, more so than on long ones. In long 
passes, the player may place most of the 
weight’ on the rear foot. There is a ten- 
dency that the ball will not be thrown so 
hard if the player does not place so much 
of his weight on the rear leg and follow 
through like a baseball pitcher. 

The short pass must be fast enough to 


get to the designated spot before the de- 
fense has a chance to shift for it, but I 
think we would be better off if we would 
think of throwing the ball quickly and not 
so hard. The idea of the short pass, of 
course, is to get the ball to the receiver 
before the defense has a chance to shift to 
meet it. If we get the ball away more 
quickly, we have a better chance to com- 
plete the pass and to finish the run. 

A good many times we have good passes 
that theoretically will work against a man- 
to-man defense or a combination of de- 
fenses. The pass is good, but the receiving 
is poor. Before we can have an offense, 
we must have receivers to handle the ball. 

There is no need of going into diagrams 
of forward pass offense, if the receiver or 
personnel of the team is not such that it 
can handle the pass as it is diagramed. 

I believe that one of the important rules 
for the receiver is that he must run for 
the ball and keep on running. I believe 
that some time during the path of his run 
he may have an opportunity to go fast and 
then change his pace, or change his direc- 
tion and slow up and then make a last- 
minute break for the ball. But as a gen- 
eral thing the receiver must be in full 
flight when he receives the ball. If he has 
to stop and retreat for the ball, the de- 
fense has a chance to recover and bat down 
the ball. So one of the important rules for 
the receiver, as I see it, is to run and to 
keep on running. 

Of course, there has been a change in 
the thought of a good many coaches about 
the possibility of throwing the ball from 
behind the line. The ideas we have had in 
the past will be changed a great deal. We 
will probably go in for hook passes and 
any other kind of passes by which we can 
throw to a man free over the line of scrim- 
mage. But, with the long passes at the 
present time, I think it is important to 
think of throwing them hard, because we 
must arch the ball high enough to get the 
distance we want. 

There is a possibility, in throwing or 
bringing about our forward laterals, of 
sending our end down fast and having him 
do the same as players do in basketball, 
come back to meet the ball. If he comes 
back to meet the ball, he is free and has 
the opportunity to throw a lateral, be- 
cause his defensive man has difficulty in 
shifting with him. So there is sometimes 
a cause for retreat by the pass receiver. 

We have another feature of our forward 
pass offense that has been giving us trou- 
ble. The defense attempts to pinch the 
offense, especially on passing downs. This 
is to prevent the eligible receivers from 
getting free. The result is that we must 
make our offensive maneuvers or offensive 
formations loose enough to allow our eli- 
gible receivers to get free without being 
molested by the defensive line. The method 
of holding our ends tight as in the usual 
line plays does not enable them, when they 
need a great gain, to get free and to get 
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down the field any distance to complete 
a pass. 

I think it is important to have our ends 
in such position that they can get into the 
open free and will not be bothered by the 
defensive line. In the past we have used 
the punt and the short punt formations 
very successfully, because with these for- 
mations the ends and the backfield men 
have an opportunity to get free. If the 
defensive players jam the ends, they pos- 
sibly cannot get in so quickly to rush the 
thrower, and the thrower a good many 
times has an opportunity to hold on to 
the ball a little longer and allow his ends 
to get down the field farther. 

A good many times on the long pass I 
think we hold the ball too long. The end 
has a chance to break, and breaks away 
from the defensive man, but he is double- 
checked, or the defensive man catches up 
with him. It may be well to have one man 
to throw the ball and another man to tell 
him when. 

The main considerations in passing are, 
I think, that we have our eligible receivers 
free quickly, that we throw the ball on 
short passes not so hard that the receiver 
cannot handle it, and that the receivers 
run as hard as they can and continue run- 
ning. The main success of the forward pass 
is not so much in the play as it is in the 
ability to tear the receivers loose and to 
throw the ball so that they can handle it. 


Line Play 


By E. E. Wieman 


Princeton University 


HE longer I coach, the more convinced 

I become that there is no one way that 
is always the right way to play a position 
in football. Each year I have become less 
and less insistent that my players con- 
form absolutely to any set standard pat- 
tern. This is particularly true of defen- 
sive tactics. I like to see men work out 
their own maneuvers where possible. I 
like to see them use the stunts that they 
have used before coming to me, and I like 
to help them work out new stunts. It 
seems to me that men are usually more 
effective with stunts they themselves have 
helped to perfect, because they are more 
apt to take advantage of any unusual or 
special abilities that they possess. I think 
they enjoy it when they have a part in 
perfecting their individual stunts. 

Further than that, I think all of you 
coaches hav2 your own pet stunts that are 
used by individuals, offensively and de- 
fensively, that, for you at least, would be 
much more effective than anything I 
might suggest. The only point I wish to 
make about individual tactics is that I 
believe in wide latitude. My theory is 
that if a stunt works, and if it is legal, it 
is good. 

Most of what I have learned about in- 
dividual tactics I have learned from the 
players I have coached. I think our play- 
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ers offer the richest field that we have 
for learning new stunts. So we should let 
our boys experiment and find their own 
way of doing things. The only thing I 
insist on is that they shall prove to me in 
practice, before trying them in a game, 
that any maneuvers they have devised 
will work. 

What we have tried at Princeton, Fritz 
Crisler and those of us who have assisted, 
is simplicity in teaching. We try to boil 
down everything that we have to give our 
players into a few simple guiding princi- 
ples. Then we work individually with 
each man, to help him develop his special 
techniques by means of which he is able 
to follow these guiding principles most 
effectively. We try to make these prin- 
ciples just as simple and just as direct as 
possible. We try to make them such as 
will be applicable to all positions, regard- 
less of the individual tactics that may be 
employed. We try to get these principles 
firmly established in the mind of each 
man, and then we insist on one hundred 
per cent compliance. 

First, let us consider the defensive prin- 
ciples, those that govern our defensive 
play. 

There are four principles that govern 
the defensive play. The first is this: Get 
across the line of scrimmage. This, of 
course, is the foundation of all of our de- 
fensive plays, the primary objective on 
every play when we are on defense. When 
I say get across the line of scrimmage I 
mean get across the line of scrimmage with 
the feet, not with the hands only. I have 
no use for wrestlers or boxers on a line 
of scrimmage, and a man who moves across 
the line only with his hands and not with 
his feet always turns into a wrestler. The 
time for wrestling is in the winter, and not 
in the fall. Getting across the line of 
scrimmage means there must be no drift- 
ing on the line of scrimmage. I have no 
patience with the man who says, some- 
times with apparent satisfaction, “Yes, 
they ran for a touchdown, but I certainly 
handled my man.” I don’t want my de- 
fensive linemen to be concerned about the 
men opposing them at all, except to get by 
them as quickly as possible. 

The second principle on the defense is 
this: Protect the territory immediately in 
front of you. A corollary to this rule is 
that, after getting across the line of scrim- 
mage and meeting resistance, if it is neces- 
sary to retreat, retreat over the same 
ground over which the advance was made. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose a tackle goes 
across the line of scrimmage. A blocker 
meets him. The tackle must give ground, 
and gives laterally. At the same time the 
guard next to him goes across the line of 
scrimmage. He meets resistance, and 
gives ground laterally, away from the 
tackle. Of course there is a big hole. If 
the tackle and the guard, when they meet 
resistance, retrace their steps, the unity, 
the solidarity of the line, remains intact. 


They are not going to split the line and 
allow the opposing team to break through 
for a long run. 

This principle of the protected territory 
immediately in front of him gives each 
man a definite assignment. He is charged 
with a responsibility to guard against all 
accounts the ground on which he stands. 

The third principle in defensive line 
play is this: Go for the ball. Please note 
that this comes as the third principle, not 
the first. It comes after the second prin- 
ciple. In other words, I do not want my 
defensive linemen paying too much atten- 
tion to the ball until after they have first 
crossed the line of scrimmage and pro- 
tected their own territory. I think this 
order is very important. When a man 
starts paying too much attention to the 
ball, starts chasing the duck, as we say, 
paying attention to the decoy, trying to 
go where the play is going to hit before 
he crosses the line of scrimmage, he im- 
mediately opens the door for reverses, 
spinners and cutbacks. If we are going to 
have a solid defense, the men must not 
drift for the ball or slide along the line 
until they have first crossed the line of 
scrimmage and protected their own terri- 
tory. ’ 

The fourth principle is this: Tackle. Of 
course we all know that the essence of 
defense is tackling. Everything else is pre- 
liminary to tackling. If a man is not a 
good tackler he is a weak defensive man, 
no matter what else he may be able to 
do. We devote a lot of time to tackling 
practice because we consider that, as I say, 
is the essence of defense. 

One drill that I like for the development 
of tackling is to line up a fairly weak 
offensive line, put a back behind it, and 
tell him he is to carry the ball through 
any spot in the opposing line. Then I put 
a defensive line of better men against the 
offensive line and the ball-carrier, and tell 
the men of the defensive line to charge 
across the line of scrimmage, to protect 
their line. I think that is an excellent 
drill. The defensive linemen must first 
cross the line of scrimmage, then go into 
the offensive team’s territory, find the ball, 
and tackle. The tackle follows all pre- 
liminary maneuvers, and the tackler does 
not get the bad habit of standing around 
and letting the ball-carrier run. 

We spend a great deal of time in the 
ordinary tackling practice in the open. 
But I think that breaking through and 
tackling is much better, because this drill 
gives practice on the tackles that linemen 
usually make. 

So much for the principles of defensive 
play. They are simple, direct and I think 
sound. I know you are all thinking, “That 
is old stuff.” Of course it is. That is one 
reason I like it. 

Now for the offense. We have four 
principles governing our offensive line 
play. The first one is this: Always keep 
your feet under you. There are different 
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schools of offensive: line play. Some 
coaches do not agree with the system I 
teach. For myself, I believe very firmly 
that an offensive lineman must keep his 
feet under him at all times. 

The purpose of offensive play is to con- 
trol an opponent, and in order to control 
an opponent one must first control himself. 
I cannot understand how any lineman can 
hope to control his own body without 
keeping his feet under him. In order that 
the offensive man keep his feet under him, 
I insist that no matter what his assign- 
ment is, whether to charge ahead, to take 
a man out, to drop back and protect a 
passer, to slide over and fill the hole va- 
cated by a man who is pulled out, or 
whatever it is, his first movement must be 
with his feet. If his first movement is 
with his feet, then they will be under him 
throughout his charge or throughout his 
running block. If his body moves first, 
one of two things is going to happen. 
Either his feet never catch up and he 
sprawls on the ground, useless, or his body 
gets ahead so far that he has to check the 
movement of his body to let his feet catch 
up, and that, of course, destroys the con- 
tinuity of his movement and slows him 
up. On the other hand, if his feet move 
first, he always has control and is in posi- 
tion to follow up effectively the first move- 
ment he makes. 

I know some of you coaches will not 
agree with me, but that is always my first 
principle and the principle on which I 
spend perhaps the most time drilling, to 
have the offensive linemen always move 
their feet first and keep their feet under 
them just as long as they possibly can. 

Our second principle of offensive line 
play is this: Work under your opponent. 
The use of low leverage is imperative. 
The offensive man whose shoulders are not 
lower than those of the defensive man 
whom he blocks has not a chance. Last 
year we used an old slogan which helped 
somewhat. I had various men on the 
team, particularly leaders, to keep calling 
out the slogan during the scrimmages: 
“Remember, the low man wins.” I did not 
keep repeating it myself, but had the men 
on the team repeat it. It serves to make 
the man who calls it out remember that 
the man who rises in his charge is “licked.” 
The low man wins. 

Our third principle is this: Keep your 
body between your opponent and the ball. 
I emphasize that, because to me that is 
the basis of blocking in offensive play, be- 
cause offensive line play is nothing but 
blocking. 

In most plays, for example a running 
play, the position of the ball with rela- 
tion to the opposing lineman changes. 
Two linemen are in a certain position on 
the field. The ball-carrier gets the ball 
and runs to the right or left. The posi- 
tion of the ball with respect to those two 
linemen changes. The offensive lineman 
must keep his body between his opponent 
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and the ball as the play progresses; not 
merely when he first gets contact, but so 
long as he holds the block. 

We see why it is that I emphasize so 
much the first principle, to keep your feet 
under you. The offensive man hasn’t a 
chance to keep his body between his op- 
ponent and the ball unless he has his feet 
under him. 

We devote a great deal of time as 
coaches to the teaching of proper tech- 
nique in blocking. It is important and 
necessary that we do. However, I main- 
tain that the position of the blocker is 
even more important than his technique. 
If a blocker is between the opponent and 
the ball, he is going to be fairly effective 
as a blocker. If he is not between the 
opponent and the ball, no matter what 
kind of technique he uses, he is not going 
to be a good blocker. As I say, if the 
blocker is in the proper position and if he 
stays in that position he cannot help 
blocking at least fairly effectively. 

The fourth principle of offensive line 
play is this: Get into the cut-off. Of 
course we all know what this means. It 
means that any linemen who do not have 
an immediate assignment on the line, and 
all linemen as soon as they have carried 
out their primary assignments, should 
move down the field to cut off secondary 
defenders. Otherwise, many touchdowns 
will not be made. I find it is necessary 
to keep drilling on this principle from the 
first practice to the last. Men easily be- 
come satisfied with holding their own in 
the line, and unless we keep pounding, we 
will not have quick breaking in to cut off 
secondary defenders. 

You will notice I have not said any- 
thing about getting across the line of 
scrimmage in connection with offensive 
line play. That came first in defense, but 
it is not mentioned in offense. I prefer 
to concentrate all my emphasis on keep- 
ing the body between the opponent and 
the ball. As a matter of fact, in a great 
many plays I definitely prefer that the 
offensive linemen do not cross the line of 
scrimmage. Certainly on a punt or on a 
pass there is nothing to be gained by 
crossing the line of scrimmage. On a punt 
or a pass, the ball is well behind the line 
of scrimmage until it goes into the air, 
and an offensive lineman can keep between 
the opponent and the ball longer if he 
does not cross the line than if he does. 
Similarly, on an end run there is no par- 
ticular advantage in crossing the line of 
scrimmage, except as the ball crosses. I 
am referring to the men blocking in the 
line. There is no advantage in going 
across the line of scrimmage except as the 
ball crosses it, because a lineman can stay 
between his opponent and the ball longer 
if he does not lunge across too fast. 

The only time I can see when an offen- 
sive lineman has an advantage by charg- 
ing quickly across the line of scrimmage 
is on a straight-ahead play, a straight 


thrust. On such a play, the men at the 
point of attack must move forward 
quickly, have a fast charge, or they can- 
not keep their bodies between their op- 
ponents and the ball. 

I realize I have not said anything new, 
but I hope that my way of saying it may 
serve perhaps to focus attention on some 
of the fundamentals that have been 
proved by time to be sound fundamentals 
of line play. 

I hope also that what I have said may 
serve to emphasize simplicity in teaching. 
When all is said and done, nothing counts 
in coaching except what we are able to get 
across to the players.in the limited time 
at our disposal. Football is only one of 
many interests of the boys that we have 
on our teams. They cannot devote twelve 
to sixteen hours a day to football as we do. 
They have other things to do. At best, 
in his whole career, one of our football 
players devotes relatively few hours to 
football. It is unreasonable to expect that 
he should assimilate a great mass of detail. 
I do not think it is fair that we should 
expect him to know all of this stuff that 
we have to know to coach. My plea, 
therefore, is that we give the boys a chance 
by reducing what we hope to teach them 
to the simplest possible terms and also 
that we try to teach them only a very 
small part of what we ourselves have to 
know. 


Report of the Committee 
on Rules and Rule 
Changes 


By Harry G. Kipke 
University of Michigan 


HE 1933 football season has passed 

into history, and I believe that a ma- 
jority of the teams enjoyed a more pros- 
perous year than they did during 1932. 
Several important factors led to increased 
attendance in practically all sections of the 
country. First, an improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions helped to increase ticket 
sales. Second, because of existing financial 
conditions in the majority of the athletic 
departments, it was necessary to offer more 
attractive schedules. In other words, there 
were fewer set-ups and more so-called “big 
games.” Third, lower admission prices at- 
tracted many additional spectators. Fourth, 
a finer brand of football was played by a 
majority of the teams. 

Rule changes during the past year were 
few, in fact, only two, and neither of these 
was particularly noticeable to the fans. 
During the past few months, however, 
there have been many columns of news- 
paper space allotted to the opinions of dif- 
ferent coaches concerning the rules, and, 
unfortunately, most of these have been of 
a critical nature. It seems to me that if 
the coaches are dissatisfied with the rules 
of the game they are coaching, and insist 
on publicly announcing this fact, they are 
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very apt to create this same feeling of dis- 
satisfaction among the public and the 
players. I believe that this type of pub- 
licity is detrimental to the game and 
should be stopped. We must remember 
that the game of football is primarily for 
the players and should be kept that way 
at any cost. 

Recently, there has been considerable 
discussion regarding the low score games 
among the leading teams of the country. 
It is my opinion that there are several 
reasons for this condition. As previously 
stated, it has been necessary for teams to 
play opponents of their own strength in 
order to promote a larger gate to help 
defray the expense of maintaining their 
varsity and intramural programs. Another 
reason for low scores is that coaches have 
spent more time on their defensive work 
during the past two years. This time 
should be as important to a team as the 
time spent on tricky offensive formations. 
I believe that, with proper publicity, the 
football-going public can be educated to 
such an extent that it will get as great a 
thrill out of tricky defensive maneuvers as 
it does out of fine offensive play. 

The Committee on the Proposed Chang- 
es in the 1933 Football Rules has sent 
questionnaires to the majority of the 
coaches throughout the country. Through 
this medium we find that most coaches are 
satisfied with the rules as they are today. 
However, there are some who feel that the 
defense has a big advantage over the of- 
fense under the present regulations and 
that legislation should be adopted to open 
up the game. The majority of these sug- 
gestions favor new rules that would tend 
to give the spectators more thrills. During 
the past two years, several quite important 
changes have been made in the rules. In 
1932, six new rules were inserted in the 
code, most of them designed to make the 
game safer for the players and at the same 
time to help retain those rugged qualities 
which have made football what it is today. 
These changes, which have now been in 
effect for two years, included: 

1. The substitute rule, which I believe 
is one of the finest rules passed in recent 
years. 

2. The equipment rule. 

3. The kick-off rule, which made the 
flying wedge ineffective, and thereby re- 
duced kick-off injuries to a minimum. 

4. The dead ball rule, over which there 
has been considerable dissatisfaction. It is 
questionable whether this rule has been as 
helpful to the game as the Rules Commit- 
tee originally intended it to be. 

5. The rule prohibiting the flying block 
and tackle, which, I believe, has been over- 
looked by most officials. I doubt whether 
its infraction would cause many injuries. 

6. The rule dealing with the restriction 
of the use of the hands by the defensive 
team, which was the last important rule 
passed in 1932. 

In 1933 there was only one radical 
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change made in the rule book. This was 
the rule relating to a ball which becomes 
dead within 10 yards of a side line, or 
which goes out of bounds between the 
side lines. The rule provides that when 
these circumstances occur the ball shall be 
put in play at a spot 10 yards in from the 
nearest side line. The definition of clip- 
ping was also broadened and now includes 
blocking by running or diving into the 
back of a player not carrying the ball. 

The Committee on the Proposed Chang- 
es in the 1933 Football Rules is of the 
opinion that the members of the Football 
Rules Committee have performed their 
duties with great credit to themselves and 
to the game of football. They have kept 
the game up to date and have listened at- 
tentively to all suggestions. We have every 
confidence in their decisions and feel sure 
that they will keep the game for the play- 
ers, as it should be. Therefore, in view of 
their splendid work and our faith in them, 
we do not recommend, but rather suggest 
for their consideration, the following rule 
changes for 1934. 

1. Permit forward passing any place 
behind the line of scrimmage. 

2. Return the goal posts to the goal line. 
There is no question that this rule will help 
do away with many tie games. It will af- 
ford a team more opportunities to kick 
field goals but it will restrict the offensive 
play on the goal line. The element of in- 
jury should be considered before passing 
on this rule. 

3. Abolish the dead ball rule, which pre- 
vents the ball-carrier from continuing his 
run after any part of his body except his 
hands or feet touches the ground. There 
has been considerable dissatisfaction with 
this rule, and the coaches are of the opin- 
ion that a referee with a quick whistle can 
stop piling-up. The abolition of this rule 
will result in more opportunities for open 
field runs. 

4. Increase the side line zone from 10 
to 15 yards. The 10-yard side line rule 
has met with so much favor and has been 
so helpful in speeding up the game that 
some of the coaches have advocated the 
15-yard side line zone. 

5. Abolish the fumble rule, which pre- 
vents the defensive player from running 
with a fumble. There is no question that 
this change would insert more thrills in 
the game, but in doing this the element of 
luck might prove to be a great factor in 
winning many games. 

6. Permit a team on windy days to sur- 
render the ball 25 yards down the field in 
lieu of a punt, provided it is inside its own 
20-yard line. This rule change has been 
suggested by a few of the Big Ten coaches. 
There were several games in this con- 
ference during the past season that were 
played during a terrific wind, and the kick- 
ing game proved to be a deciding factor in 
the outcome of the game. 

7. Allow a forward pass in the end zone 
to be ruled an incompleted pass instead of 


a touchback, except on fourth down. This 
particular rule change has met with great 
favor among the coaches, who feel that 
there should be a better balance between 
the offense and the defense. 

There were so many different opinions 
expressed in answer to our questionnaires 
that we could not possibly submit all the 
proposed changes to the Rules Committee. 
We have, therefore, chosen the seven which 
the majority of the coaches favored. 

And now, in closing, I would like to say 
again that these changes are being sub- 
mitted to the Rules Committee purely as 
suggestions and not as recommendations. 


Organization For Fall 
Practice 


By H. O. Crisler 
Princeton University 

T seems to me quite imperative that in 

thinking of organization for fall prac- 
tice we should give some attention to the 
preliminary conditioning of the players. 

At Princeton during the summer a series 
of four letters is sent to the candidates for 
the team. The first letter goes out to them 
on August 15. In these letters there is 
suggested a method of training, exercises 
to do. 

The most serious problem I have had 
with respect to summer conditioning is to 
get the boys to perform these exercises. 
It is imperative that they be done, because 
some of us are restricted in the opening 
practice time to September 15th, and we 
are required to meet teams early in the 
season that start practice September Ist. 
Certainly we ought to try to get the boys 
in some sort of physical condition before 
they come back, although it is difficult to 
do it. I have found two things effective. 

The first is that as the second letter is 
sent out I ask each boy to write to me and 
indicate what he has been doing with re- 
gard to preliminary conditioning. As these 
letters come back to me, they give me 
very good meat. I pick out Bill Jones and 
Cy Johnson, who are candidates for the 
same tackle position, and I write to Bill 
and tell him that I heard from Cy, that 
Cy is doing this and that and is getting in 
great shape, and that he probably will be 
in the pink of condition by September 15th 
when he reports. 

When Bill Jones gets the letter it acts as 
an incentive to him. If the other boy who 
is out for his position is working hard to 
get in shape, certainly it is going to stir 
Bill Jones to try to duplicate his actions. 

The second thing that I have found very 
useful, and which probably will be con- 
sidered heresy, is that I indicate to the 
players during the summer that they must 
be prepared for scrimmage on the second 
day of practice. Then, when they come 
back and report, we hold a scrimmage, the 
first one, on the second day of practice. 
They realize that if the scrimmage is going 
to be held then they have to be in shape. 
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I have found that if a -boy hasn’t enough 
ambition to get in shape for the first scrim- 
mage he probably will not do us much 
good during the season anyway. So each 
year at the opening of practice we start 
our scrimmage on the second day. We 
have been fortunate, perhaps, in not hav- 
ing many injuries. 

The preliminary conditioning seems to 
me to be increasingly important. I am 
convinced that the boys of today are a 
good deal softer, and I think they are not 
so rugged physically as you coaches were, 
perhaps, when you were in college. I at- 
tribute that fact to the use of the auto- 
mobile, pretty largely. When most of you 
were in college, if you wanted to get up 
a baseball game in the summer you would 
hike over the back fence and run four or 
five blocks to get boys together for the 
game. The boys of today get into the car 
and drive to the beach. I have found that 
their knee and ankle and muscular de- 
velopment, so far as ruggedness is con- 
cerned, is not so good as it was in the men 
who played several years ago. So this work 
during the summer seems to me to be in- 
creasingly important. A boy cannot get 
much knee and ankle and leg development, 
for instance, by just pushing an automo- 
bile accelerator. 

The complexity of the modern game cer- 
tainly demands that we give it more than 
ordinary thought in budgeting our time. 
I think perhaps there is a good deal of 
shameful waste of time in practice, and 
in my opinion when we allow men to stand 
around we are unfair to them. So the bud- 
geting of time seems to me to demand 
more than ordinary thought. 

Starting with September 15th, at Prince- 
ton we have two practices a day until col- 
lege opens. Practice in the morning is lim- 
ited to an hour and a half. That practice 
is preceded by a half hour lecture in which 
we outline the particular work we expect 
to do that day, and try to get to the boys 
the points and the principles outlined in a 
simple and direct way. I have found that 
boys accept that sort of thing much better 
the first thing in the morning than they 
do later in the day when they are physi- 
cally and mentally tired. The work in the 
afternoon is limited to two hours. 

During the first two weeks the practice 
is broken down into group work. The 
group work in the morning consists of 
forty-five minutes of drill. The linemen, 
the ends and the backs receive the instruc- 
tions under their particular coaches. The 
work in the morning does not involve 
much contact work, in fact practically 
none. The time is devoted chiefly to stance, 
technique and things of that sort that do 
not involve a great deal of contact. In the 
afternoon practice session, one hour is de- 
voted to group work. The second hour we 
devote to team development. 

I think we devote probably more time 
to group work all through the season than 
most coaches do. I am convinced that if 
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we are going to have a smooth working, 
co-ordinated machine, first of all we have 
to have well polished parts; therefore we 
spend a good deal of time in our group 
work. One-half of the time in the morning 
and one-half of the time in the afternoon, 
during the double practices, is devoted to 
this group work. After college opens, the 
same procedure prevails. That is, we spend 
the first hour on group work, with every- 
thing broken down into instructions to the 
linemen, the backs and the ends. The sec- 
ond hour we devote to team co-ordination. 
By the time we advance to the fourth week 
in the season, our practices are limited. 
They are restricted to about an hour and 
a half. During that time the same propor- 
tion of group work and team work pre- 
vails. 

As we get into the games, all the men 
who participated for a half or more on 
Saturday are excused on Monday, and 
then on Tuesday we divide our time and 
spend it in group work with about 40 per 
cent of it on blocking and about 40 per 
cent of it on tackling, because blocking and 
tackling are the very basis of offense and 
defense. The second hour is devoted again 
to team co-ordination. 

During the next two weeks, all of our 
scrimmage and contact work is held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. For the re- 
mainder of the season we do practically no 
contact work on Thursday, and on Friday 
we work only about twenty minutes, just 
enough to cause a sweat. As we advance 
farther into the season, near the close, our 
practices are limited further to about an 
hour. We work about an hour and fifteen 
minutes on Tuesday and Wednesday, hav- 
ing no practice on Monday. On Thursday 
we work about an hour, and on Friday 
about twenty minutes. We continue to lay 
emphasis on fundamentals throughout the 
entire season. As a matter of fact, before 
our final game this year, in a nine-game 
schedule, on Thursday we devoted an hour 
to fundamentals, chiefly blocking and tack- 
ling. I have always found that if we have 
any doubt with regard to what to do the 
time can well be spent on blocking and 
tackling. 


Scouting 


By Benjamin Oosterban 
University of Michigan 


HE first big game in which I played 

at Michigan was against the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Our scout came back from 
the games in which he had seen Illinois 
play and told us about Red Grange, as 
you may imagine he would. He painted 
a beautiful picture of this ghost running 
around the ends. In fact, he painted such 
a good picture that he almost scared me 
to death. 

When we reached Champaign, we saw 
all kinds of signs on the boards and on 
the rear of automobiles about Grange re- 
peating. He had beaten us the year be- 


fore. The scout had told us so much 
about Grange running around the ends 
that I was awfully frightened. 1 remem- 
ber going on the field just before the game 
and having an awful hollow in my stom- 
ach. I looked at the Illinois team and 
thought I could see what Grange looked 
like. I was worried. I thought that all 
the men on the Illinois team had No. 77 
on their backs. I went to Benny Fried- 
man, a big star, an All-American. I 
thought he could help me. I put my hand 
on his shoulder and I said, “Benny, I’m 
scared.” 

He looked at me and said, “So am I.” 

That was my first impression of scout- 
ing. The man who scouted Illinois that 
year gave us a pretty good report on that 
particular team. 

I know some of you coaches think a 
scout has a great time, going around visit- 
ing various cities in the country. Usually 
this is true. Sometimes it isn’t true. 
I remember that one time this year I was 
uneasy. That was when I was scouting at 
Minnesota, the game between Minnesota 
and Northwestern. On that day Michigan 
was playing Illinois, and all I could see 
during most of the game was the score 
on the score-board, Michigan 0, Illinois 6. 

By the way, in this particular game be- 
tween Minnesota and Northwestern there 
were about thirteen or fourteen fumbles. 
When I was feeling the worst an incident 
happened that I want to tell you about. 
Dick Hanley was warming up one of his 
substitutes. This man was running up 
and down the side line, changing the ball 
from one hand to the other. Finally he 
fumbled. A disgusted Northwestern fan 
yelled out, “Put him in. He’s ready.” 
That relieved the pressure a little bit, but 
I didn’t feel easy until the final score came 
in, Michigan 7, Illinois 6. 

I think the best way to explain scouting 
would be to take you with me, if I can, 
on a scouting trip, and tell you what we 
do about scouting at Michigan. 

In the first place, we scout three games 
against each opponent, and that is all. I 
know that some schools scout opponents 
during the entire season, but we have 
found that we can get perhaps as much 
information from three games as we can 
by seeing a team the whole year. If we 
cannot get enough information in three 
games to beat a team there is no use of 
scouting anyway. 

Before starting out on the scouting 
trip, usually the scout sends for a daily 
newspaper that contains a description of 
the opposing team to be scouted. We get 
a good background of the team before we 
leave on our trip. 

One of the most important things is to 
learn the numbers of the opposing players. 
We learn them “cold.” Being college men 
we ought to be able to do that. We have 
that knowledge. 

We have, before we leave Ann Arbor, 
a good background of knowledge concern- 
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ing the opposing team. We know the 
players’ numbers. When it is time for 
the game we are to scout, we do as all 
scouts do, enter the field and watch the 
preliminary workout. We feel that watch- 
ing individuals is perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of scouting. We take down 
notes, just as all scouts do, about the in- 
dividuals, and, if possible, get close to 
them to see what the men look like. We 
watch for the characteristics of their punt- 
ing and passing, and try to carry home 
with us just as much information about 
those particular phases as we can. Then 
when the game starts we take down, of 
course, everything that we can about it. 
We take down the team’s formations. We 
feel that the formations are more impor- 
tant than the plays. If we have the for- 
mations we think we can figure out the 
possibilities from them. So we are always 
on the watch for changes in formation, 
and the various plays from them. 

We watch the defense. We make notes 
about what kind of team our future oppo- 
nents are playing. We notice whether 
they use the forward pass as a threat or 
as part of the offense. 

After we have gathered the material on 
the first game, we usually write up a little 
résumé of it and put in what we think 
about it. We tell some of the important 
things about the game, why it was won, 
or. why it was lost. We read this report 
before going to scout the next game, and 
in the second and third games we go 
through the whole procedure again. 

We first watch the individuals. Then 
we take down the formations, then the de- 
fense, and finally the characteristics of the 
passer, punter and other specialists. Then 
we come back and give our report. 

Our report is given on the Monday 
night preceding the game with the team 
we have been scouting. After our head 
coach, Mr. Kipke, has given his criticism 
of the game that has been played the Sat- 
urday before, we give our report. We 
first tell the players about the games that 
we have seen, and try to mention in our 
résumé little things that have occurred to 
change the outlook of the game, such as 
a fumble or a blocked kick. We try in 
these reports to make the boys realize the 
danger of fumbling and the possibilities of 
the kicking game. 

After we have done that, we go into the 
personnel of the opposing players. We 
know their numbers; we know their 
weights. If we don’t, we look them up in 
the program. I remember that when I 
played I wanted to know about the oppo- 
nents I was going to play against; so we 
know that each boy has a right to know 
as much as he can about the man he is 
going to oppose. The end wants to know 
about the tackle, what he looks like. - It 
sometimes helps for him to know even the 
smallest details about an opponent. 

We start with the opposing ends and 
tell our men how they play, whether they 
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have been “mixing it up”; floating, charg- 
ing in, or doing both; whether they have 
been dropping back on passes. We tell 
as much as we can about each individual. 
You would be surprised at the interest 
that the boys show when we start talking 
about their particular opponents. 

After we have gone over the personnel, 
we discuss kicking and passing. We give 
our players, first of all, information about 
the passers. We tell how they throw the 
ball, whether they throw bullet passes, 
whether they are cool, whether they can 
be bothered by being rushed, whether they 
are excitable. After we go over the passers 
and tell our men to remember their num- 
bers, we go to the kicking game. We tell 
about each kicker, whether he is a two- 
step kicker or a quick kicker, and all the 
information we can about the kicking. We 
try to bring up the point that a man’s 
kicks can be blocked. 

Of course, while we are scouting we are 
looking at the opponents’ kicking forma- 
tion, and we try to discover, if we can, the 
best possible way that we can block their 
kicks. We show how they kick and try 
to point out the weaknesses in their kick- 
ing defense. 

After we have given that information, 
we go into our opponents’ formations. If 
they have only one formation I think the 
problem of scouting is somewhat simpli- 
fied, but if they have a number of them 
it makes our task a little more difficult. 
We show our men the strongest plays from 
each formation first. We emphasize these. 
We tell our men as nearly as we can ex- 
actly what each opposing player does on 
each play. We tell our players about the 
opponents’ strongest play. We go into the 
passing game and show what they have 
done with their passing game. 

At the meeting at which we give our 
scout report, each player is handed a copy 
of this report. Each one has an individual 
copy to study. He has that all during 
the week, and we feel that if we can get 
him interested then, so that he will be 
thinking about the game during the week, 
the problem of getting him to play cor- 
rectly on Saturday will be somewhat 
easier. At the end of the meeting, our 
coach, Harry Kipke, warns every player 
that the scout report is for use, and that 
he is to study it during the week. 

The scout on Monday night tries to do 
in a few hours what the coaches have 
taken three or four weeks to do. He tries 
to give the freshmen all the plays, or the 
most important ones, the strong plays. 
Sometimes it is quite a problem to get 
freshmen to learn the plays. Some of them 
are rather inexperienced. 

On Tuesday, the squad is divided into 
two groups, one of them to work on new 
plays, or specialty work, while the first 
group of men is brought over to watch the 
freshmen walk through the opponents’ 
plays. We first of all show the various 
formations, as used by the opposing team. 


After that we have the freshmen walk 
through the plays, showing exactly how 
each play is worked; who blocks whom. 
We let each freshman grab hold of the 
man he is going to block. 

After a half hour of that work the other 
squad is brought over, and we have the 
freshmen go through the same procedure 
they have just demonstrated for the first 
squad. We give each squad the same 
amount of work. After that, when pos- 
sible, the man who has scouted goes 
through and explains the plays. 

We draw the passing plays on a card, 
and on Wednesday night we show our 
players the passing plays. We flash the 
cards to the freshmen and they walk 
through the passes while one of the regu- 
lar squads looks on. Coach Kipke is 
there, and he works out the defense for 
the opponents’ passes. Then the other 
squad is brought over and the same pro- 
cedure is gone through. 

On Thursday night we have just a little 
bit harder work. We do not scrimmage 
hard, but we “mix it up.” The scout calls 
the signals. He tries to mix up the plays 
enough so that the team will have play- 
ing conditions. We want the players to 
recognize the different formations and the 
strong plays that come from those for- 
mations. 

By that time our defense has been 
worked out, and we insist that the boys 
get into the proper positions. We do not 
necessarily make them tackle, but we 
make them get where they are supposed to 
be, in a tackling position. Sometimes that 
is rather hard; a freshman may be a little 
anxious, and the opposing man fights back 
at him. 

Friday night we go through the same 
procedure as on Thursday, except on a 
smaller scale. We go through it for just 
fifteen minutes, showing the men the 
strong plays in the formations and the 
passes. 

The scout’s job is not finished then. At 
Michigan, the scout who has scouted the 
opposing team is kept at the game on Sat- 
urday. It has been our experience that 
the man who has scouted watches the op- 
posing team more than his own team. He 
wants to know whether his report has been 
right or complete. He wants to know 
whether, if he said the right end was drop- 
ping back on passes, the right end does 
drop back on passes. He can often give 
suggestions to the head coach as to 
whether or not the opponents have 
changed their type of play, whether they 
have a new play, and whether they are 
playing their defense just exactly as has 
been reported. 

On each Friday night before a game, we 
have a meeting. We spend the first part 
of that meeting in listening to the scout 
give his report. He does not give it in 
detail as he did on Monday night, but he 
goes over the strong features of the oppos- 
ing team. He gives particularly the plays 
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that he thinks will be used on the next 
day. He tells of the dangers of letting 
the opposing team get started, and checks 
up with his own players on the numbers 
of the opposing men, so that they know 
each player they are going to play against. 
With a final word of warning about how 
strong this team has been, just a little 
résumé of what it has done to other teams, 
the scout’s work is done for that time. 

After the game, if the scout’s team has 
won, he usually walks to the locker room, 
sits down, lights a big cigar, and accepts 
congratulations on giving such a good re- 
port that his team won the game. If the 
game has been lost by his team you will 
usually find the scout wending his way 
homeward, to be consoled by his wife, leav- 
ing the head coach to accept the grief. 


Blocking 


By George F. Veenker 
Iowa State College 
HEN we talk about blocking, there 
really is nothing to contribute that 
is new, because the whole game is built on 
blocking. 

Last fall we were playing Kansas, and 
one of our opponents’ men got loose for a 
50-yard run and a touchdown. I asked 
the various boys what happened. The 
first man I saw was the tackle, and I asked, 
“How did they take you?” 

He said, “I don’t know. They put me 
down so hard and took me so fast I don’t 
know what happened.” 

The whole line-up was about that way. 

We played the University of Denver, 
and a man got away for 60 yards and a 
touchdown. I again inquired around. I 
asked, “Tackle, what happened to you?” 

“Coach, three men took me.” 

I went to the end and asked, “What hap- 
pened to you?” 

“They had three men on me there.” 

After I got through with the first four 
of our men, I found that Denver had al- 
ready used twelve of its men. 

I suggest that three on one is about the 
best way to do any blocking. 

When we go to Nebraska, we do not pay 
much attention to what is going to hap- 
pen. We don’t have much chance any- 
way. In addition to Nebraska’s having 
the stuff in the team and the coach, at 
about the most critical moment of the 
game the wind will blow down two of our 
men. 

There really is nothing new in this 
blocking. Of course, we are all aware of 
its importance. There is one thought I 
should like to give you coaches, and that 
is that one of the most important. things 
to do during the year is to check up and 
see if you are doing what is necessary to 
have a good blocking team. If you know 
your team can block, you will sleep a lot 
better on Friday nights, because almost 
anything will go well with the right kind 
of blocking. 

I believe also that everybody has his 
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way of doing things. The best way to do 
something is to do it your own way, par- 
ticularly if that way has been working all 
right. A great deal of your time you will 
have to spend on the things that have not 
been going right. 

I think the most important thing about 
blocking is knowing how to block. I have 
the word of about the best and most fa- 
mous coach I know, who has had years of 
rich football experience. He says that he 
never has had a high school boy come to 
him who really and truly could block. Of 
course, what he means is that all the boys 
who came to him were lungers. I think 
we are all right as coaches when we show 
our men how to line up, with straight 
backs, eyes open, and so on. But what 
happens after the first step is sometimes 
fairly pitiful. It is very important for a 
lineman to know where to put the foot 
and when to put the foot, and if we were 
more careful about those things I believe 
we would solve a lot of the blocking prob- 
lems in the line. 

I think too many of our boys are hitting 
the other fellow on the tip of the shoulder 
instead of at the ear. Not many of our 
boys are using the head, as they should be 
doing, to turn the opposing man away. 

At one time our blocking got so bad I 
didn’t know what to do. I found we had 
some 220-pound dummies that we did not 
get much out of because they were hard 
to handle and move around. I rigged up 
a rack to put them on upside down; hung 
them on a 10-foot scaffold. I lined up our 
linemen against them. Then I had the 
firs. man get the proper stance and charge 
into one of them. The dummy came to- 
ward him, and the man got down and hit 
it just as it was coming toward him. That 
drill was repeated with the other men, and 
I think it did some good. I could see the 
players getting a little better stance, a 
broader base. I noticed that the boys who 
liked football came out and got it, and the 
others had some other work that kept 
them overtime. 

I believe there is nothing better than 
practicing blocking against live bait, but, 
with the depression, and so forth, there 
are many schools like ours that have to 
take this live bait we used to use for prac- 
tice and bring it home for dinner. 

I like to see a boy out in the open use a 
shoulder block, a broad stance, going to- 
ward a man, and, when he feels himself 
slipping, to go into a cross-body block. 
Such a block might be regular, or the man 
might have to reverse and throw his legs 
out. 

The second important point in blocking 
is knowing when to block. You have seen 
your end take the opposing tackle with 
what looked like a perfect block, and a 
few seconds later you have seen that the 
tackle had your halfback. You wondered 
what happened. You know what hap- 
pened. Very likely your end didn’t stay 
with his man. An offensive player cannot 


stay with the man opposite very long. 
Without a doubt your end blocked that 
tackle too soon. 

The time to block a man is when he is 
supposed to be doing something else. In 
other words, the time for your end to get 
that tackle is when the latter is supposed 
to be making a tackle on the halfback. 
That is where the coach’s job comes in, to 
show his men at what time to block. You 
as coaches have a lot of work to do on 
that, of course. 

There are a number of boys at the end 
of the year who don’t know where the play 
is going. A number of boys at our school 
are like that, and maybe I had better not 
take in too much territory. Many boys 
have no imagination with respect to plays. 
I believe we have to get down to a little 
simple instruction. It is good to let the 
end or the tackle or the guard know what 
is happening, so that he has a mental pic- 
ture of what is going on behind him. 

There are many boys who do not have 
any sense of timing. That is why we 
sometimes see men jump off side two or 
three seconds before the ball is snapped. 
Maybe some boys cannot count so as to 
hold off long enough. 

At Michigan we had a “whale” of an end, 
a perfect end, weighing 210 pounds. We 
were going to play Illinois. I had been 
scouting Illinois, and Illinois had a sweep- 
ing team. Almost every play went around 
the end, and there were almost no cut- 
backs. All week long I worked with this 
perfect end. I gave him pictures of the 
play, and had our sub ends running the 
Illinois sweep, sometimes better, I believe, 
than the Illinois players could run it them- 
selves. They ran it often enough that 
week. Sometimes that perfect end made 
the tackle, and sometimes he slowed the 
runners up enough so that they got caught 
from behind. We managed to nose out 
Illinois, 3 to 0, on the next Saturday. 

The next week I asked the scout what 
the opposing team was doing, and he said, 
“All cutbacks.” We worked cutback stops 
all week till we had them down “pat.” 

On the day of the game, I scouted some- 
body else, and we got beaten, 13 to 0. 
Afterwards, I asked the coach what had 
happened. He said, “They carried your 
perfect end out every time.” Monday 
night I asked the boy what happened to 
him. He said, “They went around me. 
You didn’t say they were going to go 
around me.” That sounds funny now, but 
it was tragedy then. My perfect end 
didn’t know where to block. 

So the third point in blocking, I think, 
is knowing where to block. We have the 
how, the when and the where, and by 
where we mean, of course, the position. 
Position, of course, is all-important in foot- 
ball. Whether it is blocking, punting, or 
whatever it is, the position on the field is 
very important. In blocking, position is 
very easy. I think that if we get a man 
on the side, we have a chance to do some- 
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thing with him. We put two men on one 
opposing player and hope they will get 
him. It is hard to get him. I like to see 
one offensive man take a defensive man 
from the side. One man working alone 
will take his responsibility a little bit bet- 
ter than two men working together. If 
the one offensive man does what he is sup- 
posed to do, he should be able to take out 
his opposing player. In addition, we have 
a bigger hole to go through if our one man 
moves the opposing man over, and there 
will be no chance for the latter to come 
back and make a tackle. 

I believe that once in a while we over- 
look the ball-carrier when thinking of the 
possibilities of blocking. I like to take my 
best ball-carrier aside and tell him, “You 
are responsible more than anybody else for 
the blocking in front of you.” If you 
haven’t a good ball-carrier you won’t have 
much good blocking, because the ball-car- 
rier will be giving away where he is going 
and when, and you cannot fool many de- 
fensive men if they know those things. 

I still have a picture of Jimmie Crowley 
and Don Miller of the Notre Dame Four 
Horsemen. The opposing end has to step 
out, and one Notre Dame man hits him 
just as they make the cross-over step and 
go down the field again. It is very pretty, 
and one man can handle the end at a time 
like that. 

I have been asked if I would show our 
blocking for a punt formation, when we 
punt. When I explain the way we protect 
on the punt, of course I am explaining 
what Michigan is doing, and Michigan has 
had quite a little success lately with not 
having any punts blocked. 

The diagram on this page shows a nor- 
mal punt formation and a normal defense. 

The first thing to figure out is from what 
spot the ball is going to be kicked. With 
a two-step kicker, this place will very 
likely be the spot marked in the diagram 
with a K. In order to block the kick, one 
of the opposing players will have to be 
either at this spot or in the line of flight 
of the ball. The possible lines of flight are 
shown by the shaded area, generally known 
as the “alley.” If this is kept clear and 
if the ball is handled at the correct spot, 
there is very little danger of a punt being 
blocked. 

The first place to protect is directly in 
front of the kicker. The four linemen en- 
closed in the parallelogram, E, D, C and B, 
are responsible for the territory to the 
front. They do not charge across the line. 
They pay no attention to anybody going 
to the outside of them and they make their 
blocks a little higher than the normal 
charging block. The defensive fullback 
could cause quite a little trouble by hur- 
dling over a low crouched line. These four 
center men use a high shoulder block, with 
elbows out, and build up a wall that is 
virtually impossible to get through. I do 
not remember having seen a punt blocked 
through the middle for quite a few years. 
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The left tackle, labeled F in the diagram, 
is responsible for bumping in anybody on 
the inside of him who is not clearly in 
front of the left guard. If this tackle rolls 
his opponent just a little, the latter will 
be delayed so long that he cannot come 
back and go around to block the kick. The 
left tackle then goes right down the field, 
playing the center of the field, unless either 
one of his ends is knocked down, in which 
case he goes to the outside and plays one 
of the end positions. 

The right end, A, lines up as far out as 
he cares to and pays no attention to any- 
one in front of him so far as blocking is 
concerned, only guarding against being 
blocked himself. The left end, G, cannot 
widen out so far, inasmuch as he will at 
times find an opposing player, whom he 
has drawn out, slipping back in to block 
the punt from the weak side, where we 
have only one man, 2, to protect our kicker. 
A normal defense would let the left end, 
G, go down at once. However, when an- 
other opposing player slips in to team up 
with his right tackle, it is necessary for 
our left end to bump one or the other 
slightly before going down the field. 

Our backfield lines up a little closer than 
in most punt formations. Back 3, the 
front back, with the snap of the ball takes 
a step forward and out, pivoting on his 
right foot. He faces out and blocks the 
first man across the line of scrimmage. He 
uses a pivot block on this man, waiting in 
his position until the opponent is in a posi- 
tion where he cannot cut back. This ma- 
neuver of the front back gives the oppo- 
nent only one way to go and is known as 
“closing the gate.” The front back has 
only one man to get, his man has only one 
place to go, and he can take him when he 
wants to, all of which is possibly the es- 
sence of blocking. 

The fullback, labeled 4, is first of all cau- 
tioned never to back up. More than one 
fullback has blocked the punts of his own 
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team mate by stepping back instead of up. 
The fullback takes a step forward, facing 
out, exactly as the front back has done. 
He takes the second man through; this 
man may be coming to the outside of the 
fullback, may be cutting down the “alley” 
or may be coming directly at him. The 
fullback’s position, however, gives him time 
enough to pick his man and hit him at the 
spot he wants to hit him. He must be 
cautioned to block a man coming down the 
“alley” in such a way that the man falls 
back into the line. This serves the double 
purpose of keeping the man out and of re- 
inforcing the four men who are blocking 
in the center of the line. The fullback 
must also be cautioned to meet a man 
charging directly at him in such a way as 
to keep this man from vaulting over him, 
or from reaching up and blocking the kick. 

The quarterback is No. 2 in the diagram. 
He has the hardest job and protects the 
side from which most kicks are blocked. 
His position against a normal defense is 
the same as that of 3 on the other side. 
His instructions for blocking against a nor- 
mal defense are the same as the instruc- 
tions given to 3. Occasionally, however, 
there will be a team-up of blockers on the 
weak side, and if this is not taken care of 
by the left end before he goes down it will 
leave two men for the quarterback to 
block. It takes only one man to block a 
kick, and the quarterback will have to 
know which one of these men to block. 
The dangerous man, of course, is the man 
going to the inside to get down the “alley.” 
By stepping back about four feet, the 
quarterback will place himself in such a 
position that the first man coming through 
would have to run in a semicircle or at an 
angle to get in to block the kick. By this 
time, the man cutting down the middle, 
who ordinarily comes through second, will 
be in a position directly behind guard E. 
The quarterback should step up and block 
in toward the line, the same as the fullback 
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does with a man coming down the center. 

The kicker, 1, is back from ten to twelve 
yards, depending on his speed in kicking 
the ball. With the protection in front of 
him giving him confidence, he should have 
very few bad kicks. As most of the breaks 
in football come out of the kicking game, 
it is essential that we avoid as far as we 
can any possibilities of the bad breaks go- 
ing against us. 

I might add that, using this system for 
protection of the kicker, we had three 
punts blocked in one game last fall, which 
possibly is why I was requested to explain 
our method. It is only fair, however, to 
add that I have been with a team that, 
using exactly this same system of defense, 
went five years without having a kick 
blocked. 


Preparing the Team 


for the Game 


By W. A. Alexander 
Georgia Tech. 


HE subject assigned me is rather in- 

definite in that anything a coach does 
may be classified as preparing the team 
for the game. I take it that what is 
wanted is a discussion of what may be 
done from the moment the hard work of 
the week is over until game time to insure 
the best possible effort on the part of the 
boys who must play on Saturday. 

We have two radically different kinds 
of games. One is the home game, and the 
other the game on the road. I will touch 
only briefly on the home game, because 
that is the easier to get ready for and 
because conditions at different colleges 
vary so much that no uniform procedure 
is possible. It is advisable to get the boys 
away from the college and the stadium 
the morning of the game. This may not 
be possible for all games, but for the games 
we really want to win this can be ar- 
ranged. 

Some coaches arrange to take the boys 
to a country club or quiet suburban hotel 
on the Friday night before the game. 
They stay there until just before game 
time. I do not think this is wise. I never 
take a man out of the bed he is accus- 
tomed to unless it is unavoidable. I like 
to take our boys out to the country club 
about 9:00 o’clock the morning of the 
game. Our taping is done at the club. 
Lunch is served between 11:30 and 12:00. 
We leave the club so as to arrive at the 
stadium one hour in advance of the game. 

Except for a short session with the sig- 
nal callers, we do not talk football the 
morning of the game. “Relax in the morn- 
ing to play well in the afternoon,” is a 
maxim which we follow. Some men like 
to walk about, others can read to pass 
the time, but a few always find it difficult 
to do anything but worry about the after- 
noon ahead. It is advisable to talk to 
boys of this last type. We talk about 
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hunting or politics, or spin some yarns, 
but leave football out. 

A great many of the players will have 
relatives or friends from out of town who 
come in for the big game. It is essential 
that arrangements be made early in the 
week for taking care of these people. 
Nothing will make a player so jittery the 
morning of the game as worrying over the 
delivery of tickets or other arrangements 
for his folks. 

The out of town game presents the big 
problem. In the past it has been cus- 
tomary to leave Thursday night, arriving 
at the game site some time Friday. A 
short work-out would be held on the game 
field, or some nearby field, Friday after- 
noon, and then would come the wait for 
the game in some hotel or club. 

There were several bad errors in this 
arrangement. First: Thursday afternoon’s 
practice was apt to be of no value, as the 
men had their minds on the trip and their 
arrangements for leaving. Second: There 
was too much time to kill from Friday 
morning until game time Saturday. 
Third: There was the nuisance of a crowd 
of well-wishers, rooters and camera men, 
especially if the team was stopping at a 
hotel. Fourth: There was the danger of 
overeating. The food in the hotel appeals 
to the boys because it is prepared and 
served differently than in college; hence 
it is very difficult to prevent gorging on 
Friday. Many a game has been lost in 
the dining room of the hotel. Fifth: 
There were two nights in succession in 
strange beds and surroundings. Sixth: 
Entertainment was often furnished by the 
rival college or well wishers. This enter- 
tainment, usually in the form of a drive 
over the city, a dinner Friday night with 
the opposing team, or an invitation to 
some theater, were, of course, offered in 
the best spirit in the world and at first 
glance seemed harmless, but I am confi- 
dent that they tended to upset some of 
the players. 

In an effort to avoid the unfavorable 
features just mentioned I have tried, with 
some success, an entirely different pro- 
cedure. We leave home on Friday night 
instead of Thursday. On arrival at our 
destination we have the railroad people 
park the team car or cars, with a diner, 
in some out of the way place in the rail- 
road yards. I let the men sleep until 8:00 
or 8:30 on Saturday morning and then we 
go into the diner for breakfast. After 
breakfast the squad usually takes a walk 
in the railroad yards. I have the porters 
make down about half the lower berths, 
so that any player who wants to may lie 
down. We do the necessary bandaging 
and taping right on the train. We eat 
lunch at 11:30 on the diner and then wait 
for the bus that will take the team to the 
field. We generally plan to arrive at the 
field one hour and fifteen minutes before 
game time. 

The interval between lunch and the ar- 


rival of the bus is a good time to run over 
the plan of campaign with the signal call- 
ers and captain. On arrival at the strange 
stadium the men dress as quickly as pos- 
sible, in order to be ready to go on the 
field for their preliminary practice at forty 
minutes ahead of game time. They gen- 
erally stay on the field from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes, since it is their first 
look at the place they will play. Fifteen 
minutes before game time the players go 
back into their dressing rooms. This is 
the time for anything the coach may have 
to say about the game. The best pre- 
game “pep” talks I know about have been 
short ones. By waiting until fifteen min- 
utes before the game to start, the coach 
does not have time to over-talk the game. 
Personally, I have found that five minutes 
is long enough for pre-game talks. I gen- 
erally allow five minutes for the boys to 
settle down. Then I talk five minutes, and 
then wait five minutes. 

The only objection to this Friday night 
travel plan that I have heard is in the 
fact that many players do not sleep well 
on the train. This is true, but the play- 
ers do rest if they go to their berths by 
10:00 o’clock and stay there until 7:30 
or 8:00 o'clock Saturday morning. Those 
of you who have been night owls know 
that the loss of several hours’ sleep for 
any one particular night does not have 
much effect. It is loss of sleep for two or 
three nights hand-running that really af- 
fects a man. 

The advantages of Friday travel are, in 
my opinion, as follows: First, Thursday’s 
work-out is good. Second, the boys have 
only an hour or so on Saturday morning 
to do their worrying. Third, there is no 
crowd to bother the players Friday after- 
noon and night and Saturday morning. 
Fourth, there are only two meals, Friday 
night dinner and Saturday breakfast, to 
watch for overeating. Fifth, Thursday 
night gives the boys a good rest in their 
own beds. Sixth, it is impossible to ac- 
cept well-meant entertainment. 

On road trips I do not think it neces- 
sary to bother about taking drinking water 
from home, unless the town we are going 
to has something unusual about its water. 

The food on trips is all important. 
Most teams overeat. A menu I think ex- 
cellent is as follows: 

Dinner, Friday night—1 cup vegetable 
soup, % broiled chicken, potatoes or rice, 
spinach or lettuce, dry toast, baked apple 
for dessert, 1 raw apple or orange at bed- 
time. 

Breakfast, Saturday (this is the meal 
for strength in the game)—sliced oranges, 
cereal and milk (bran, oatmeal, etc.), 
breakfast steak, potatoes, coffee, milk or 
tea, dry toast. 

Lunch, Saturday—dry toast, apple but- 
ter, hot tea. 

Some of the men who are not the nerv- 
ous type, and who have healthy appetites, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Wibson 
Springs a New One 


Gripfast Marking — the first major improvement made in the sur- 
face treatment of basketballs is Wilson's latest advancement in 
basketball construction. 


Gripfast Marking is a waffle meshing of the surface of the ball that 
provides far greater finger traction than has ever been known be- 
fore. Fingers sense a new security of grip that aids control and 
reduces fumbling, yet none of the elastic feel or resilient touch 
has been taken from the ball. An even greater sense of the 
possibilities of speed and snappy play is experienced. 


Gripfast Marking holds the ball in even flight through the air in 
the same way that mesh marking is effective in keeping a golf 
ball on an even line of flight. 


Gripfast Marking on footballs met enthusiastic acceptance this 
season — it is being accepted with the same enthusiasm by 
basketball coaches who insist that their teams have the advantage 
of improved equipment. 


Gripfast Marking is a worthy addition to that steadily lengthen- 
ing list of improvements that have built Wilsons recognized lead- 
ership in basketball construction. 














Gripfast basketballs are 
equipped with the new 
Wilson detachable, re- 
placeable, interchange- 
able, all rubber valve 
bladder — leak-proof, 
dust-proof and fool-proof. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — DENVER — LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO — PORTLAND 
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Northwestern’s National Championship Swimming Team of 1933 


The International Six-Beat Crawl 


and news articles have been written 

regarding the Australian crawl, the 
English trudgeon crawl and the American 
crawl. Natation by the crawl method has 
been adopted by fans and coaches in al- 
most every country in the world; so it 
should now receive the broader term, in- 
ternational crawl. 

The Japanese added strength to the 
broader term in the Olympic Games held 
at Los Angeles in 1932. The best tradi- 
tions of this speedy method have been 
adopted by the sons of the rising sun and 
a composite style developed to fit the needs 
of the short, sturdy swimmers of Japan. 
The results of their study and progress 
were registered in the Olympic Games in 
1932. In my article in THe ATHLETIC 
JouRNAL, January, 1933, a short study was 
made covering their success. 

Let us now plan, in a small way at least, 
to begin a study of our American needs for 
the re-development of this important 
sport, swimming. First, we must begin 
teaching our boys and girls the crawl 
stroke at the earliest age possible. During 
the past summer, many of my pupils in the 
swimming school were under four years of 
age; the results with these were as good 
as with those five, six and seven years old. 
We as coaches or athletic directors must 
appeal to the people in our respective lo- 
calities. We must begin a swimming pro- 
gram early and try to hold our pupils from 
year to year. We must make adults and 
children “swimming conscious” if we are 
ever to regain our supremacy in aquatics. 


if the past twenty years, many books 
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By Tom Robinson 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Northwestern University 


Stream Lines 


OW and what is the best way to avoid 
resistance to the water? Canoes, 
shells and speed boats are built to skim 
over and through the water. A maximum 
of power and a minimum of resistance is 
sought. The human body has many of the 
desired characteristics: the chest, abdomen 
and hips are broad and flat; the legs and 
arms can develop maximum power and 
practically negative resistance. The posi- 
tion of the head, when the face is down in 
the water to the eyebrows, induces proper 
posture. A minimum of roll to avoid “rock- 
ing the boat” as the arms are carried for- 
ward helps to avoid brake action to for- 
ward progress. 


Breathing 


S a swimmer, you must adjust your 
breathing so that it will synchronize 
with the arm stroke. Fatigue in swimming 
is produced because of insufficient oxygen. 
This may be caused by making more than 
one stroke per breath, or by holding the 
breath and then trying to exhale just be- 
fore you inhale. The best formula to fol- 
low represents a normal condition; namely, 
when you are not inhaling you must be 
exhaling. The diaphragm must be either 
rising or lowering. Another way of putting 
it is this: Inhale one-fifth of each stroke as 
the arm sweeps back to the leg and exhale 
with the face under water four-fifths. Fail- 
ure properly to oxidize the blood stream 
will slow you up in the last part of any 
race. 


Relaxation 

HE importance of learning to relax on 

all negative movements should be 
stressed, as relaxation may mean the dif- 
ference in many cases between failure or 
success. In carrying the arms forward, try 
to find the easiest and most relaxed recov- 
ery. The style used by Breyer, Howell, 
Schwartz and Highland, champion North- 
western swimmers, is as follows: As the 
hand leaves the water, a slight roll in the 
shoulder takes place, allowing the hand to 
swing forward, palm down, with just 
enough elevation to clear any small waves. 
The elbow bends to about a right angle and 
is swung forward in such a manner as to 
keep the hand at least a foot away from 
the head in passing. The elbow stays up 
as the hand passes inward and forward to 
make the entry and catch. This type of 
recovery corresponds to the positive or 
driving effort of the other arm under the 
body. 

It is very difficult for some swimmers 
to learn to relax during negative leg ac- 
tion. Let us try to understand positive 
and negative leg actions. Let us say the 
top leg is driving down, knee slightly bent, 
toes pointed and turned in. The feet are 
to use a twelve inch movement, twelve 
inches down for upper leg and twelve 
inches up for lower leg. The first eight 
inches of these two movements should be 
quick and strong; the last four inches 
should be relaxed. The first part is your 
positive and the second your negative 
movement; the relaxing period is during 
the negative movement. In order to learn 
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this, you must practice pushing a ball, 
water wings or a push board. 

To relax the neck muscles, avoid hur- 
ried or jerky movements in inhaling. If 
the head is in its proper position, the face 
will turn up on the breathing side with 
very little additional effort, especially in 
the sprints when the body is higher in 
the water. 


Distribution of Power 


T is very difficult to measure or ascer- 

tain the proper arm and leg strength. 
Let us say the arm stroke is sixty inches 
from point of catch to finish; now double 
this and you will find 120 inches of lever- 
age for the two arm strokes, during the 
time you have twelve leg motions—six 
up and six down. In the six-beat craw! 
stroke, you would have to use a kick ten 
inches in depth to equal the arm leverage. 
Therefore, your legs and arms would travel 
the same distance and the proportion of 
power would be equal and be properly 
synchronized. 

The power in the arm stroke, if properly 
applied, would pass directly under and 
through the center of the body. In using 
the arm you use the hand, wrist and fore- 
arm as the paddle, the upper arm as the 
handle and the large shoulder and back 
muscle as your power unit. In other 
words, you are pushing your body over 
and through the water just as surely by 
this method as you are pushing yourself 
over the earth in walking or running; the 
difference being that in running your legs 
must support you in addition to pushing 
you forward. 

In swimming, the body weight is sup- 
ported by the water as you push your 
body over and through it. A fish uses its 
tail laterally when it moves forward. All 
of its power comes from the tail motion 
when it goes fast. Its fins are used only 
as a guide when it is going at top speed. 
The fish swims with its flat sides vertical 
in the water; the human swims with the 
broad surface of his body horizontal. As 
the positions in the water of fish and man 
differ, so do the power movements. How- 
ever, we must try to get as much power 
as we can in our six-beat crawl leg move- 
ments. 

The fish has three times as many joints 
in its tail as we have in our legs; there- 
fore, our movements cannot produce the 
same flexibility and power, but by prac- 
tice we can learn to relax and finally se- 
cure at least enough power te balance our 
arm action. The driving force comes 
from the large muscles of the upper leg. 
Side lashing and flecting of the leg must 
be avoided to prevent brake action. 


Practice and Time Trials 


HE coach or instructor might profit 
by the method used at Northwestern 
University. Up to December 7 of the 
present season, the stop watch was used 
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jfi@ a Different Team 
Mm. 
too bad he’s been out with a 
‘sprained ankle... they’d be at the top now instead of battling in the cellar.” 


Every coach knows that nothing can pull a good team down quicker than 
accidents. Yet every year finds men like Burke—natural stars—speedy men 
with sure eyes for the basket—warming the bench because of strained 
muscles and torn ligaments, the result of slippery floors. 


Seal-O-San can keep your star players in the game and. . . on their feet. 
For a Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor means 100% sure footing. 


Coaches at Purdue, Michigan, Rutgers, Pitt and 2500 other schools realize 
the big advantage Seal-O-San gives to the squad. Dribbling, pivoting and 
‘shooting improve on its non-slip, beautiful surface, and skids, falls and 
painful injuries no longer handicap teamwork.. 


Investigate Seal-O-San today. It is low in cost and can be applied by mop 
without skilled labor. Clip the coupon below and join the 2500 coaches who 
are winning faster and cleaner games on non-slippery Seal-O-San. 


COACHES 


4\ CHART YOUR TEAM’S Jhe HUNTINGTON = LABORATORIES Inc. 
Br PROGRESS IN THIS HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
we BOOK. IT’S FREE. TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess St = @ ~—s.2125 Market St, DENVER, COLO. 







Huntington Laboratories, | MAKERS OF DERMA-SAN—ATHLETE’S FOOT PREVENTIVE 
Huntington, Indiana. 
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The Winning Coach Has a Library 


These Books Will Help You 
Solve Your Problems Now 


& 

The Control of 
ae Football Injuries 
roorsace By Dr. M. A. “Mal” Stevens 
A ceo and Dr. W. M. Phelps 


Dr. Stevens, Head Football Coach 
at Yale from 1928 through 1933 
and a star athlete before that, 
combines practical experience with 
professional training to great ad- 
vantage. Dr. Phelps is nationally 
known as an authority on ortho- 
pedics. The book is written in sim- 
ple language and each point is copiously illustrated. 
The material is applicable to many sports other than 
football. We believe it is the primary obligation of 
every football coach to read and study this remarkable 


book. 
Price, $3.00 


Football Line Play 


By Bernard F. Oakes 
“Bunny” Oakes, Head Coach, Uni- 


FOOT BALL 
LINE PLAY 
versity of Montana, and former 


° 
Dawe) 
Ay line coach, Jniversity of Nebraska, 
a oe has written a book that will be in- 
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valuable to the line coach. Funda- 
mentals have been stressed above 
everything. Contents include ‘‘Of- 
fensive Line Systems and Pro- 
\ cedure in Coaching,” ‘“‘Methods of 
Group Blocking,” “Bringing Men 
Out of the Line,” “‘Defensive Plans,’’ ‘“‘Pass Defense,” 
“Practice Program for the Line.’’ 

Price, $3.00 














Practical Basketball 


By Ward L. Lambert 
In this book, ‘“‘Piggie’’ Lambert relates in simple, 
graphic language the practical methods and devices 
he uses in developing championship basketball teams 
as head coach at Purdue University. Published late 
in 1932, this book represents the most recent ideas 
in basketball offense and defense. It contains 67 illus- 
trations of players in action; 114 diagrams of drills 


and plays. 
Price, $4.00 


Winning Basketball 


By Nat Holman 


The aim of the author, a famous player and coach, is 
to point out the common faults of the young player, 
to define the requirements of sound basketball, and 
to illustrate the most advanced methods of training 
and developing a team along these lines. Illustrations 
from motion picture films made by the author. 


Price, $2.00 
* 


The Athletic Book Co. 


Formerly the Athletic Supply Co. ) 
Menomonie, Wis.—Kirksville, Mo. 


6816 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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BOOKS WE RECOMMEND 


for 
o 

Indiana Basketball—Dean of Indiana........... $1.50 
Practical Basketball—Lambert of Purdue....... $4.00 (New) 
Winning Basketball—Holman of Celtics........ $2.00 (New) 
Science of Basketball—Meanwell of Wisconsin. . .$3.50 

My Basketball Bible—aAllen of Kansas.......... . $4. 00 

You and Basketball—Carlson of Pittsburgn..... $3.75 
Coaching Basketball—Ruby of Illinois.......... $4.00 (New) 
Team Play in Basketball—Ruby of Illinois...... $1.49 (New) 
Basketball—Veenker of Ames and Michigan..... $3.00 
Intimate Talks by Great Coaches — Wingate 

I ioe aaah eal gat bad diecalian die e dudsd mua aoe $2.00 (New) 
Aims & Methods in School Athletics — Wingate 

I, Sag dg aU dh aida: ash 018-6: alu. 0e- 6 OE $2.00 (New) 
School Athletics and Education—Wingate Founda- 

OL ea chia aS Pa aw ben aa a eres aw oa deere $2.00 (New) 
Modern Athletics—Robertson of Penn and Olym- 

a rer: ear 2 ae ae mae $2.00 (New) 
Track and Field—Jones of Wisconsin.......... $2.00 
Track and Field—Gill of Illinois.............. $3.75 
Track and Cross Country—Olds of Ypsilanti... .$2.00 
Baseball—Lundgren of Illinois................ $2.00 
Baseball—Clarke and Dawson..............+.. $2.00 
Baseball Notes—Berry of Springfield........... $2.00 
Baseball Fundamentals—Wardlow of Columbia. .$1.75 
Volley Ball—Laveaga of Boston “Y’’........... $2.00 (New) 


Pyramids Illustrated——Macherey and Richards. . .$3.00 (New) 
Tumbling Dlustrated—Mr. Clow of Chicago ‘“‘Y’’.$3.00 (New) 
Apparatus, Tumbling and Stunts — Reuter and 

EE TOMES 6. 2 6 2 44:6 0.6 00.08 4.066 60a oeuwe $2.00 
Calisthenics—Staley of Illinois................ $3.00 
Games, Contests and Relays—Staley of Illinois. . .$2.00 
Individual and Mass Athletics—Staley of Illinois. $3.00 


Intramural Athletics—Mitchell of Michigan...... $2.00 
Soccer—Caswell of Albany..............220.-. $2.00 (New) 
Swimming Simplified—Sheffield................ $2.00 
Swimming and Diving—Barnes................ $1.75 
The Diving and Swimming Book—Corsan....... $3.00 
Amateur Wrestling —@allagher of Oklahoma A 

ye onic ch mend dn. 6e 0% 0006080 $3.00 
Modern Wrestling—Otopolik of Ames.......... $2.00 
Boxing—O’Brien and Bilik...............0...2-- $2.00 
Coaching the Way of the Winner—Rockne...... $5.00 
Football Problems—Rockne..................: $1.00 
Line Coaching—Oakes of Montana, Nebraska and 

a on 6 6 tb Od 6h 66 660 66640 046.008 $3.00 (New) 
Lime Coaching—Lieb of Notre Dame and Loyola. .$3. oo 
Football—Warner of Stanford...............:. $4.0 
Coaching Football—Zuppke of Illinois.......... $3.50 
Practical Football—Lowman of Wisconsin....... $3.00 


The Forward Pass—Dorais of Detroit and N. D. . .$1.75 
Football Today and Tomorrow—Roper of Prince- 


SE eS oo: 6 6pd a Wales ba 4/6. 6%, 0-050 6.0/8 0-44 $1.00 
Tumbling and Stunts for Women—Cotteral..... $1.60 
Danish Gymnastics for Women—Sumption....... $2.00 
Basketball for Women—Frymir............... $2.00 
Archery Simplified—Rounseville............... $2.00 
Field Hockey Analyzed—Cubberley............. $2.00 
Baseball for Women—Palmer......... See ee $1.60 
Exhibition Handbook—Warden..........+..++- $1.00 
Psychology of Ooaching—Griffith of Illinois..... $2.00 
Psychology and Athletics—Griffith of Illinois. . . .$2.00 
GD CII occ ce eee eet ccécdecnees $1.50 
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only to judge pace per tank length on all 
varsity swimmers and freshmen; no total 
time was given out. The first actual time 
trials in our case were in our first meet 
held on December 8. 

A very close check was mae from the 
start of the season on each man <r arm, 
leg, head and body action. Breathing, 
rhythm, turns and push-offs were also 
watched very carefully. Daily work-outs 
were for a period of one hour. The varsity 
program from five to six o’clock included 
swimming and polo, or either swimming 
or polo. 

You may be interested in our program 
for the week of December 11 to 16 for all 
varsity swimmers. 

Monday—Swim 20 yards fast and rest 1 
minute; swim 40 yards fast and rest 2 
minutes; swim 60 yards fast and rest 3 
minutes; swim 80 yards fast and rest 3 
minutes; swim 100 yards at fair speed 
and rest 3 minutes; swim 120 yards at 
fair speed and rest 4 minutes; swim 140 
yards at fair speed and rest 3 minutes; 
swim 160 yards at fair speed and call it 
a day. No polo. No time trials. 

Tuesday—Swim 40 yards fast and rest 
3 minutes; swim 80 yards fast and rest 3 
minutes; swim 120 yards fast and rest 3 
minutes; swim 160 yards at fair speed and 
rest 4 minutes; swim 200 yards at fair 
speed and rest 4 minutes; swim 240 yards 
easily. No polo. No time trials. 

Wednesday—Swim 60 yards fast and 
rest 3 minutes; swim 120 yards fast and 
rest 4 minutes; swim 180 yards at fair 
speed and rest 4 minutes; swim 240 yards 
at fair speed and rest 4 minutes; swim 300 
yards easily. No polo. No time trials. 

Thursday—Swim 80 yards fast and rest 
4 minutes; swim 160 yards fast and rest 4 
minutes; swim 240 yards at fair speed and 
rest 4 minutes; swim 320 yards easily and 
rest. No polo. No time trials. 

Friday—Swim 20 minutes, first and last 
minute fast. 

Saturday and Sunday—Rest and forget 
swimming. 

Good experience for dash men is to swim 
a fast forty or fifty, then an easy one and 
then a fast one, with three minute rests 
in between. The 100-yard men may also 
do this. In both cases an easy swim of 
300 yards should follow to enable the swim- 
mer to relax. 

The 220- and 440-yard swimmers should 
take a fast 150- or 160-yard swim several 
times each week and follow by 600-, 700- 
or 800-yard swims, with change of pace 
at the beginning, in the middle and at the 
finish. Breast strokers and back strokers 
should train the same as distance men 
under and over the natural distance. 

Fast swims should always be followed 
by easy ones to allow the swimmer to 
relax. 

In the event any reader wishes to write 
me regarding some point in swimming, 
please send a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope for a reply. 


for JANUARY, 1934 
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Official Basketballs 


BO, Tae MMMIIOB. 6c so kcc ct cccccweded No. X9D Double Laced 
Both with the patented PARA-VALVE 


Put a GOLDSMITH Basketball in play 
. ... Watch it in strenuous practice 
session and game . .. . you will find 


that it will give unusually long service. 
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Athletic Training 


Part II 
By Dave Woodward 


Athletic Trainer, University of Minnesota 


1933, issue, emphasis was given to in- 

juries to the shoulders, ribs and 
thighs. In Part II, I shall begin with in- 
juries to the knees and ankles. 


| N Part I, published in the November, 


Semilunar Cartilage Displacement 


HEN a player receives this injury, 

you will find him unable to 
straighten his leg. The knee joint is 
locked. If, upon trying to straighten his 
leg, you find that it is locked, do not make 
any more attempts to straighten it. With 
manipulation the semilunar cartilage ean 
be reduced, but as a rule orthopedic sur- 
geons do not favor manipulation. Instead, 
the patient is advised to go to bed; pully 
weights are applied on the leg, and nature 
itself will finally reduce the cartilage. 
When the player is given back into your 
hands, do not try to hurry him into the 
game. 

This injury may happen on either the 
internal or external side of the knee, but 
it usually occurs on the internal side. 
When the player has recovered sufficiently 
for exercise, tape his knee with two inch 
tape, from the back of the calf, over the 
inside of the knee joint to the front side 
of the thigh. Your next strip should go 
from the back of the thigh, crossing the 
inside of the knee joint, across the tibia 
bone and around and below the patella, 
or knee-cap. Re-enforce the taping by 
using from six to eight two inch strips 
of tape. Hook the lower end and the up- 
per end with two inch tape two-thirds of 
the way around the thigh and below the 
knee. This same style of taping applies 
to the external side, the tape being on the 
outside of the knee joint. An inflamed 
condition is seldom very great with this 
type of injury, but by applying heat you 
will help remove the painful condition and 
aid the relaxation of the joint. Exercise 
this injury by straight running; no quick 
turns or leg crossing until the player feels 
safe and confident. 

At the University of Minnesota training 
quarters, we do not use any knee braces. 
All injured knees are taped. If the injuries 
fail to respond to taping, we allow the 
men to rest. In the past ten years at 
the University of Minnesota, we have had 
one football player who has been able 
to play in every football game during his 
attendance here, without re-injuring a 
once injured knee. This man had a semi- 
lunar cartilage displacement. In prepar- 
ing this man for a game, I used a piece 
of rubber foam, cut crescent shaped and 
placed over the spot where the cartilage 
displacement was located. I used the 
same taping method as given above. 
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In the past four years we have had five 
operations on the knee joint, removing the 
semilunar cartilage. The captain of our 
baseball team, one case, played three 
years without complaining of his knee. A 
blocking back on our football team played 
three games without injuring his knee 
after an operation, but was unfortunate 
enough to have a different injury occur. 

I am writing the history of these boys’ 
cases just as proof that the operation for 
semilunar cartilage displacement is suc- 
cessful. 


Internal Lateral Ligament Torn or 
Pulled 


r|YHIS injury occurs in a manner some- 

what similar to the semilunar car- 
tilage displacement. ‘ However, the leg 
will straighten upon examination. Much 
pain will be found on the inside of the 
knee joint. Handle the man carefully. 
Players will recover rapidly and will ap- 
pear to be ready for scrimmage very soon. 
This injury may be exercised at once. 
Use the same taping method as for semi- 
lunar cartilage displacement. Apply heat, 
and massage upward for passive exercise. 

I have found by practical experience 
that exercise is a great help in the cure 
of athletic injuries, with the possible ex- 
ception of dislocations, separations, frac- 
tures and displacements. 

Sometimes we find a knee in such a loose 
condition that it is necessary to tape the 
knee on both sides, using the principle 
carried out in the semilunar bandage. 


Water on the Knee 


HIS is caused by a bruise, resulting 

in a weeping of the bursae sacs. If 
swelling is great, it is best to lay the man 
off for a couple of days. Apply heat 
constantly, night and day. Apply a splint 
back of the knee joint, from the center 
of the thigh to the back of the calf of 
the leg. Elevate the leg. 

When this injury first occurs, apply ice 
packs for fifteen minutes.and then heat 
for thirty minutes. Then bandage with 
a layer of cotton, evenly applied, from 
below tke knee to above the knee. This 
will cover a space about twelve inches in 
length. Over the cotton apply an ace 
bandage with even pressure. This type 
of bandage will hold back swelling. 

To tape the knee for walking and ex- 
ercise, we use the pressure bandage. Use 
one inch adhesive plaster. Tape Gibney 
fashion, starting to cross your tape about 
four inches below the patella. Tape up 
toward the knee; your taping should ex- 
tend about three-quarters of the way 
around the leg. The lower ends will ex- 


tend farther around than the upper ends. 
Over this, apply one inch adhesive tape, 
horizontally. This should go over the 
lower V shape of your Gibney, about to the 
center of the patella. Over this taping, 
you may use an ace bandage or an elastic 
knee bandage. Your man should be able 
to exercise before the fluid has entirely 
disappeared. When he is ready for 
scrimmage, place wet sponges over the 
knee with an elastic knee stocking over 
the sponges. Have him wear a knee pad 
for protection. 


Ankle Sprain 


‘HE injury that comes to the attention 
of the athletic trainer more frequently 
than other injuries he has to contend with 
is the sprained ankle. Treatment must 
be given at once. 

Bandage the ankle with a layer of cot- 
ton over the swollen part, which you will 
usually find on the external side of the 
ankle. Bandage with two inch gauze. 
Apply cold packs for from fifteen to 
thirty minutes if possible. You will find, 
however, that in some cases from eight 
to twelve minutes is all your patient can 
endure. The injured ankle will begin to 
pain at this point. 

Remove the bandage and apply heat 
for a half hour. Do not massage or give 
any stretching or pulling treatments. 
Shave the ankle and tape Gibney fashion, 
using one inch tape. Place the foot in 
as natural a position as possible. Start 
the first strip on the inside of the leg 
about ten inches above the ankle joint. 
Tape vertically, down under the heel and 
up the external side of the ankle, directly 
opposite from where you started the first 
strip of tape. This first strip of tape 
should be applied near the back of the 
ankle and heel, running parallel with the 
tendon Achilles. 

Your next strip of tape should start 
on the internal side of the foot, from the 
joint of the large toe, around to the joint 
of the small toe. Apply your bandage, 
first vertically and then horizontally, each 
strip overlapping the other, until you 
have used three to four vertically and 
from seven to eight horizontally, denend- 
ing upon the size of the ankle. Your tap- 
ing should have an opening about one 
inch wide over the instep and the front 
of the leg. Hook the top of your bandage 
with two inch strips. Put your man on 
crutches and have the ankle X-rayed. Do 
not hesitate to tape injuries before an 
X-ray is taken, as the X-ray technician 
can take an X-ray through the taping. 
Knowing this, you can gain twenty-four 
hours of treatment. This only applies to 
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HORSEHIDE 


INCE the organization of the American League 
S —the Reach Baseball has been used by the 
League to the exclusion of all other balls. 


That in itself is an amazing story of success. The 
reason? Because since the first American League 
game was played, the Reach Baseball has always 
been—as it was then—as perfect a ball as ever 
sailed off a bat. 


This playing perfection begins right where it 
should —at the core of the ball. It starts with the 
patented Reach Cushioned Cork Center, which is 
a perfect lathe-turned sphere of Jive cork. This cork 
sphere is surrounded by a semi-vulcanized gray 
rubber, over which is vulcanized another cover of 


red rubber. 


There’s the perfect center—the ever reliable 


foundation for the Reach Official American League 
Baseball. Then come the wool yarns, carefully 
wound to carry this perfection right out to the 
cover. And when the cover of the finest horsehide 
goes on—there’s a baseball that keeps its shape— 
its permanent roundness — its balance! 


Other Reach baseball equipment—for every team 
and every budget—is available at your nearest deal- 
er’s. Give your team the benefit of Reach’s big 
league background— in practice and in their games. 


* With the expiration of our contract covering the American 
League’s requirements for all Championship games and pay- 
ment entitling us to the exclusive use of the official trade mark, 
“Official American League,’’ the Reach ball will have been in 
use by the American League since its organization. 











A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. #& 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


© 1934, A. J. R., W. @D. 
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cases of this type. Do not attempt to 
tape or splint compound fractures. 
if there is no fracture in the ankle, con- 
tinue to apply heat, diathermy, if possible. 
Massage the ankle after the heat treat- 
ment each day. Continue to tape Gibney 
fashion. Advise the player to exercise, 
but give him no scrimmage. This type 
of injury should never be rested. kx- 
ercise is the best treatment you can give. 
As a rule, sprained ankles recover in a 
relatively short time; so when you have 
your man ready for scrimmage give his 
ankle several tests. Turn the ankle in, 
out, down and up. Where you find the 
strain on these tests will determine your 
method of taping. I mean by this that 
you can make your firm fixation on the 
spot where the strain seems to be. The 
most common bandage for exercise is 
called the stirrup bandage. Apply two 
inch tape. Fasten over the instep, around 
under the arch and up the external side 
of the leg from eight to ten inches high, 
using two strips—one re-enforcing the 
other. Next, use the same method on 
the other side of the leg. These strips 
are hooked all the way from the top of 
the bandage to the ankle joint with two 
inch strips, applied horizontally. Cover 
with an ordinary figure eight bandage. 
For a strain over the instep, apply two 
inch tape from the middle of the instep 
up the front of the leg about nine or ten 
inches. Hook the bandage all the way 
up with two inch tape. Now apply your 
stirrup bandage as previously described. 
If the strain is in the tendon Achilles, 
apply your stirrup bandage as far back 
on the heel as possible. Now apply two 
inch tape, starting under the arch, cross- 
ing above the heel, and carrying it around 
and over the tendon Achilles. Apply 
both inside and outside of the ankle. Re- 
enforce this taping over the tendon 
Achilles. Hook the bandage all the way 
down the leg and apply a figure eight 
bandage. 


Shin Splints 
PPLY heat with an infra-red lamp 
or a therapeutic baker. We have 
used a taping method for the past five 
years with good results. To tape your 


man for running, use one inch strips of . 


tape. Each strip of tape is applied 
horizontally the same as for a sprained 
ankle, from the joint of the big toe to 
the joint of the little toe, eliminating the 
vertical strips. Apply tape to above the 
ankle joint, leaving a gap of about one 
inch above the instep. Apply next three 
strips completely around the leg above 
the ankle. Now apply four or five strips 
from these ends part way around the leg. 
The top of your taping will form Gibney 
fashion—X shaped over the tibia bone 
where the shin splint seems to be. Re- 
move the tape after each practice. This 
condition is found mostly in track ath- 
letes. Advise your men to work out on 
soft turf if possible, and, if you can afford 
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to do it, lay off your man with shin 
splints. Rest seems to help cure this 
condition. 


Conditions of the Arch 


OU will find athletes, especially track 

men, complaining of trouble with 
their arches, caused by the little support 
they receive from their track shoes. 
There are three types of bandages that 
I know of for arch trouble. 

The most commonly used bandage is 
made by completely encircling the arch 
with from two to three strips of two inch 
tape, overlapping it at the instep. 

The best bandage that I know is made 
by taping from the ball of the foot to the 
heel with two inch tape. Use two strips 
of tape for this. Then encircle the arch 
with from two to three strips of two inch 
tape, overlapping it at the instep. 

Another commonly used bandage that 
is not so good for exercise is made by 
starting the tape on the outside of the 
arch, pulling the foot in. Run the tape 
under the foot, around and over the in- 
step, over the outside joint, around the 
ankle and end it on the front side of the 
tibia bone. Use from four to five strips 
for this bandage. 

Another arch trouble that you will find 
common with track men, and basketball 
players also, is in the transverse arch, 
located at the ball of the foot. You may 
use a pyramid shaped pad or push the 
bones back with the fingers while taping. 
The metatarsal bones have partially 
dropped out of position, and taping in this 
manner will relieve the pressure at the 
ball of the foot. Use one inch tape and 
tape just from joint to joint, being care- 
ful not to crowd the little toe. Advise 
men with this condition to toe in while 
walking. Have the heels on their street 
shoes built up on the inside. 

Before they retire at night and when 
they rise in the morning, have men with 
arch trouble attempt to pick up marbles 
with their toes. — 


Heel Bruise 


HIS is a common injury to hurdlers, 

jumpers and basketball players. Bathe 
the foot in a solution of hot Epsom salts. 
Dress it overnight with an ichthyol pack. 
For exercise, tape it with two-inch tape. 
Start your tape at the center of the bottom 
of the foot, draw it over the heel firmly, 
and then on and up the tendon Achilles 
about six inches. Apply a stirrup bandage 
close to the tendon Achilles and reinforce 
it several times. Hook the bandage with 
one-inch strips around the heel, horizon- 
tally, to the center of the foot. Use a rub- 
ber foam pad for protection, taping the 
foam over the bandage. 


Hand and Wrist Injuries 


OR a wrist sprain apply some kind of 
heat. Then tape in this manner: En- 
circle the patient’s hand at the knuckles 


with one-inch tape and the wrist with two- 
inch tape. Hook the bandage at the 
knuckles, between the fingers, using nar- 
row strips. Tape from the one-inch strips 
to the two-inch strips over the palm of the 
hand with about three strips of two- 
inch tape. Tape from the one-inch strips 
to the two-inch strips on the back of the 
hand with about three strips of two-inch 
tape. With the back of the hand turned 
toward you, tape with one-inch strips 
around the wrist and the hand. Finish 
with a figure eight bandage around the 
thumb. ‘This will afford support in three 
different manners, any one of which may 
take care of the particular sprain you are 
attempting to support. 

For finger sprains and dislocations apply 
ice packs for thirty minutes. Then apply 
heat and Epsom salt packs. If the nail is 
injured and becomes discolored, open the 
end of the nail to remove the blood. 
Bandage the sprained finger to the next 
finger, placing a layer of gauze between 
them. Apply cold packs overnight to pre- 
vent throbbing. 

Thumb sprains and dislocations should 
be treated as follows: If the thumb is dis- 
located, first reduce the dislocation, and 
then use the treatment given for sprained 
fingers. Apply ichthyol or antiphlogistine 
packs overnight. Should the injured part 
become painful or throb during the night, 
apply cold packs. For scrimmage, tape 
figure eight fashion or tape the thumb sol- 
idly to the hand. 


Caution When Taping 


EFORE application of bandages with 
adhesive plaster, shave the area to be 
taped and paint with compound tincture 
of benzoin. This will do away with the ir- 
ritation that sometimes follows taping. 
You may find that some of your athletes 
are susceptible to tape poisoning. In these 
cases, you will be obliged to bandage the 
injury with gauze first, and then apply the 
tape over the gauze. 


How to Handle Men When They 
Are Injured 


LWAYS have a stretcher handy, as 

you cannot tell how badly a player 
may be injured. Never fail to have your 
injured man use crutches until the injury 
is X-rayed. 


Fractures 


ANDLE the player very carefully. 
Make sure that the fractured part 
is free from motion. Splints or sand bags 
may be used to keep the fractured part in 
position. If it is a leg or arm fracture, use 
a splint. Do not attempt to splint a com- 
pound fracture. Have your player carried 
on a stretcher to a part of your school, 
where he can be made as comfortable as 
possible. Call a physician at once. Keep 
the player’s body warm. If he is faint, ap- 
ply cold towels to his head and face, and 
give him smelling salts. 
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SPOTE BILT 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 





OFFICIALS BASKETBALL SHOE 


A white elk basketball shoe specially designed for 
officials. Moulded rubber sole. Moulded leather 
counters. Leather insoles. Sponge rubber heel cush- 
ion. An exceptionally fine shoe throughout. 





BASEBALL TRACK JUMPING 


The Vander-Bilt baseball line for 1934 re- Vander-Bilt track shoes are guaranteed Vander-Bilt jumping, cross country and 


flects the care and quality that go into all @gainst ripping out in the seams. Pre- marathon shoes complete our line. 


. “ “199 stretched leather ins s fit th hy axe — ; : 
Vander-Bilt products. “Base-Bilt” one of ree tea ‘ile UF dn deus. Cates cokes Field-Bilt” our most popular jumping 


our most popular numbers is illustrated come in a variety of styles from medium ‘hoe is illustrated above. Special shoes 
above. practice to featherweight meet shoes. can be made to order. 
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ment given. 


Relief of pain, relaxation of the muscles and a 
rapid rehabilitation of the parts to normal soon 
follow its application, so that the athlete's early re- 
turn to the game is assured. 


OuT OF THE GAME 


WHEN an athlete is "out of the game" because 

of a tenosynovitis in the leg (caused by over- 
stretching of the main tendon of the muscle, and 
resulting in an effusion of synovial fluid in the tendon 
sheath), his early recovery depends not only on the 
severity of the injury, but upon the first-aid treat- 


Antiphlogistine is particularly well adapted to the 
treatment of synovitis and other muscle injuries. 


Because of its quick healing action Antiphlogis- 
tine is a favorite remedy of coaches and trainers. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
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Our Field - - - - United States 


We enroll only normal and college graduates. 


The Great American 
Football Novel 


GRID STAR 
by Ralph Cannon 
The Glamorous Career of the Greatest 
Grid Star That Ever Lived 
In the BIG GAME, in LOVE, 


in LIFE! 
Was he justified in his great 
decision? 

READ and [UDGE for Zoureelt. 
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333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find $2.00 (check or money or- 
der) for which please send me a copy of 
GRID STAR, post prepaid. 


WEEE Seb ose secs ccterececcecoescoons 
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Unconsciousness 


F the player is knocked out by a blow 

on the head, use smelling salts by pour- 
ing them in your hand and holding them 
close to his nostrils. Sponge his face with 
cool water. Snap your fingers, and move 
them slowly in front of the player’s eyes. 
Instruct him to follow the course of your 
fingers: with his eyes. If he fails to follow 
directions, and his eyes are staring, remove 
him from the game. Place him in your 
physician’s hands at once. 





Football Technique 


(Continued from page 24) 


may be allowed one small lamb chop for 
lunch on Saturday. 

lf meals are to be eaten on the train, 
it is advisable to ask for small portions, 
as otherwise too much food will be con- 
sumed, in spite of the prepared menus. 

Other important items to remember on 
trips are these: Make the Friday work- 
out longer than usual. This will help to 
bring sleep on the train. From noon Fri- 
day until game time have the men take as 
little liquids as possible. A dry man al- 
ways has more staying power. Do not 
allow card playing or like games Friday 
night or Saturday morning. Many boys 
have the faculty of exhausting themselves 
mentally over cards. The late Knute 
Rockne used to say that he wanted his 
teams mentally alert and physically re- 
laxed before a game. Too much time at 
the card table spoils the mentally alert 
condition necessary for football. 

On the week of a trip announce on 
Monday who will make the trip. This will 
result in better practice on Wednesday 
and Thursday. The trip is a much bigger 
thing in the eyes of a boy than it really 
is. If the boys know well ahead of time 
who will make the trip, they are able to 
make their own arrangements in a leisurely 
way and will work better. If a player is 
listed to go and is hurt in practice, take 
him anyway. 

In closing, I will say that if the trip is 
going to take over twelve or fourteen hours 
on the train, it will be advisable to leave 
home Thursday night. 

If the place of.the game is only sixty or 
seventy miles away, then a Saturday morn- 
ing trip is advantageous. 

These few observations about preparing 
a team for the game are not results of a 
scientific investigation, but are my own 
conclusions, based on many failures and 
some few successful efforts in having the 
boys ready and “r’aring to go.” 


Punting 
By Colonel P. B. Parker 


University of Tennessee 
HE 30-yard strip between the 20-yard 
line and the middle of the field is of 
vital concern, and thereon hinges the im- 
portance of the punt. Inside the 20-yard 
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line, a team should kick on first or second 
down because its back is to the wall. Hav- 
ing reached the 50-yard line, the ball can 
be kicked over the opponents’ goal line, 
thereby reversing the situation. Where- 
fore the struggle between two equal teams 
is apt to resolve itself into a battle for 
those 30-yard strips between the 20-yard 
line and the middle of the field. 

The thing for a team to avoid is using 
up its close attack in battering its way 
across those yards of neutral territory, 
wearing itself out and giving its opponents 
the chance to diagnose its scoring plays. 
Yardage across neutral territory does not 
count in the score columns, and bets are 
not paid off on first downs. A team should 
always remember that whatever the temp- 
tation may be to start out for a score from 
its 20-yard line, this temptation must be 
stifled, because it cannot be done against 
one’s equals. 

On the other hand, if a team is for- 
tunate enough to kick the ball out of 
bounds on the opponents’ 5-yard line, it 
has placed them in a most critical situa- 
tion. Every effort should be bent to block 
the opponents’ kick. . Failing in that, all 
short kicks should be fair-caught, with a 
view to trying a field goal, if conditions are 
favorable. 

The game maxim, “When in doubt, 
punt,” is the easiest way out and offers an 
apparent solution to a somewhat com- 
plicated stratagem of football. 

Specialists often, in their enthusiasm, 
create erroneous impressions as to the rela- 
tive importance of their particular spe- 
cialty. I am not a specialist in punting, 
but I am convinced that if any one phase 
of football is more important than any 
other it is that of punting. A “sewed up” 
punting game is a basic requisite to a suc- 
cessful team. An analysis of the charts 
of all games played during the last eight 
years at Tennessee shows rather conclu- 
sively that the results of each were de- 
termined in the first instance by a break 
in the kicking game: fumbled punt, mis- 
handled punt, misjudged punt, quick kick, 
punt return, blocked punt, punt out of 
pounds, or ball dead near goal line, which 
resulted directly or indirectly in a score. 

Books have been written on the tech- 
nique of punting. Unquestionably, in- 
dividuals may greatly improve their punt- 
ing by careful training in the fine points 
of the art. It would probably be possible 
to take a youngster in grammar school 
and, by diligent practice, carefully super- 
vised daily over a period of years, make 
him show, by the time he reached college, 
an aptitude in punting comparable to that 
attained by tennis players in placing the 
ball. However, that is hardly practicable 
and, in the limited time available for such 
practice, one should consider himself for- 
tunate indeed who can develop a kicker 
capable of placing his punts to the right, 
left or center, boot a low shooting kick 
for a roller, or a high short one near the 
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COACH’S DIAGRAM 
... for basketball, baseball, 
football, hockey and track... 





ordinary leathers have their but when fibres are interlaced you're 
fibres ivleg layer upon layer... houndeshavesteengehand Seaialey. 


It might be difficult to construct one workable, winning diagram of 
playing-formation for all these sports. But it is a simple matter to graphi- 
cally diagram why Kangaroo makes winning teams — why it is the 
strongest leather for its weight known to man, yet as flexible and as 
pliable as fine kid. 


In the laboratory, the microscope shows us that the fibres of Kangaroo 
leather are tightly interlaced, instead of lying layer upon layer as in most 
leathers. Think of the strength inherent in interlaced canes, in woven 
cloth, in plaited cords! The mechanical principle of interlaced units is 
well and familiarly known. 


An athlete meeds strength in his shoes—his safety depends on whether 
or not that footwear will stand up to the gruelling punishment today’s 
games give it. Every champion needs the split second of extra speed, the 
freedom for quick and subtle footwork, and the foot comfort and foot 
health that comes from Kangaroo’s lightweight and pliability. 


Australian KANGAROO 
tanned in AMERICA 
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goal line. Many of: our best kickers fail 
to meet even those conditions. It is quite 
possible that a kicker’s style is so estab- 
lished by the time he gets to college that 
any change in his form would be a hin- 
drance. It often happens that excellent 
kickers can kick only in one direction, that 
is, right or left, and they are very apt to 
“bobble” if told to kick in another direc- 
tion. 

The subject of punting is often divided 
into offense and defense. I prefer to refer 
to the punting game as the offensive. 
Every punt carries with it certain scoring 
possibilities. A long, rolling punt well 
placed can, and often does, completely 
change the entire complexion of a football 
game. Such a kick well covered or going 
out of bounds deep in the opponents’ ter- 
ritory has often resulted in a score by the 
kicking team in the series of plays imme- 
diately following. On the other hand, the 
punt return, well executed with good 
blocking, has of late become a very power- 
ful scoring agency. 

The quick kick has become more in evi- 
dence during the past season and is a fac- 
tor not to be ignored. A good quick kicker 
is a valuable asset to a football team, par- 
ticularly if he can place his kicks to either 
side of the safety man. There seems to be 
a great temptation on the part of safety 
men to pull in too close, even though 
knowing that a good quick kicker is in the 
opposing backfield. Most safety men ap- 
pear to have an insatiable desire to gamble 
with the quick kicker when they, in reality, 
are gambling only with themselves. Some 
coaches profess to ignore the quick kick, 
rather concentrating their defensive set to 
stopping the running and passing game. 
These coaches frequently find their team 
struggling with its running attack down 
near its own goal line a good portion of 
the time. 


Fundamentals of a Good Kicking Game 


REQUIREMENTS OF PUNTING TEAM: 

1. A fair kicker who can get his kicks 
off in not more than two seconds from 
about 10 yards in rear of the ball. If less 
time is consumed by the kicker, he may 
move closer; if more, he should move 
farther back from the ball. 

2. Kick protection, including that of the 
line and backfield. Either the man-for- 
man or the zone method of protecting the 
kicker is adequate if properly carried out. 

3. Kick covering. This is usually ac- 
complished by sending down two or more 
men on the snap of the ball as the first 
wave, the remainder of the line following 
after the ball is kicked for a second wave, 
and the protecting backs going down in 
the third wave after the ball has been 
kicked. Two ends and one lineman, who 
are fast and good tacklers, are usually 
adequate to cover a well kicked ball. In 
this connection, distance and height of 
the punt are items to be co-ordinated with 
the first wave, unless the kicker can place 
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the ball away from the safety man. 
Height is more to be desired than distance 
when necessary to obtain effective cover- 
ing. The best kicked game I have ever 
witnessed showed an average of a little 
better than forty-eight yards net per punt 
during the entire game. In this case the 
kicker was placing long spirals, usually 
away from the safety man. Another game, 
giving approximately the same ultimate 
results, showed an average net of only 
thirty-two yards per kick. In this case, 
all kicks were high, down the center, and 
perfectly covered. Both teams were 
coached by the same man, and in each the 
kicking methods were the result of the 
personal equations of the punters. 

Under the foregoing conditions and with 
average personnel, there is no excuse for 
a kick being blocked. I find that invari- 
ably blocked kicks may be attributed to 
some error on the part of an individual 
attempting to protect the kicker. 


REQUIREMENTS OF RECEIVING TEAM: 


1. A good punt catcher. He should be 
able to connect with a punt with the same 
ease and instinct as that displayed by a 
good outfielder taking a fly ball. He 
should also be a good cool runner with the 
ball or have the faculty of taking the maxi- 
mum advantage of interference. 

2. Blocking ability of backs, ends or 
others charged with protecting for the run 
back of the punt. A change of pace, al- 
ternating rushing the passer with mass 
blocking for a punt return, is very difficult 
to cope with. 


WHEN AND WHERE TO PUNT: 


1. Principles: Never lose the ball on 
downs. Always kick the ball forward when 
stopped. Surrender the ball for 35 yards 
of valuable territory. Of course, this rule 
may not apply in the scoring zone when 
the team is trying to rush or pass the ball 
over the goal line. In general, I like to see 
the ball punted on fourth down from any 
point outside the opponents’ 20-yard line, 
except, of course, for the elements of 
chance to be taken when behind near the 
end of a half. 

2. Press the kicking game. If outkick- 
ing the opponents, go to position and kick. 
Sooner or later the opponents may break. 

3. Zones of punting—general, with the 
wind: 

a. Inside own 20-yard line—danger— 
kick on first or second down. 

b. Inside own 40-yard line—kick on sec- 
ond or third down. 

c. Between 40-yard lines—kick on 
fourth down, even if the team has only 
one foot to go. 

d. Between opponents’ 40- to 20-yard 
lines—kick only when forced to do so. 
Kick out of bounds in the corners. 

4. Special conditions of weather and 
field. In wet weather with a muddy field, 
it is best to kick a lot and let opponents 
do the fumbling. Never kick later than 
on third down. In very windy or very 





cold weather, much the same tactics should 
be followed. Be certain always to speed 
the play and use the kicking game with the 
wind, and to slow the play and hold on to 
the ball against the wind. 

5. Surprise. Within the foregoing limi- 
tations, surprise is the important element. 
Do not let the opponents be certain of a 
kick. Surprise them, thereby preventing 
them from taking effective counter meas- 
ures. Do not become fixed in kicking 
methods. Break any kicking rule in order 
to win. In this connection, however, a 
word of caution is in order. Sound kick- 
ing rules are not often broken with im- 
punity lest the kicking team become the 
sufferer thereby. It is not by radical 
violation that surprise is always obtained, 
but by adhering in large part to conserva- 
tive methods of play. In other words, the 
trap must be set before it is sprung. 

6. If ahead in the last minutes of the 
game, play all kicks absolutely safe. 

7. When in doubt, punt. This is a safe 
rule to follow in kicking territory. Do 
not try to make first down when it is 
fourth down, one foot to go, at any point 
outside the opponents’ 40-yard line. Kick 
the ball forward. It can only be kicked 
back and the offense begun again. This 
rule may be modified when the team is be- 
hind in the latter part of the game, or even 
at any time when playing an opponent 
who is all offense and no defense. 

8. With relation to the kicking game. 
If punts are being rushed, find out who is 
doing the rushing (usually a tackle or 
end). Shoot a play at the rusher from 
punt formation. A sizable gain should be 
reaped, and this should deter the oppo- 
nent from committing himself so quickly 
toward the kicker’s foot. A good pass 
under these conditions will work similarly. 


A Few “Donvt’s” IN PuNTING: 


1. Don’t punt on first down when be- 
hind. 

2. Don’t call on the kicker to carry the 
ball on the play prior to a punt. A hard 
tackle then may shake him up so that he 
will “flub” his kick. 

3. Don’t throw a long pass on the play 
prior to the punt. Ends may be unable 
to run 40 yards for a pass, and then cover 
a punt in proper style on the next play. 
Of course, this rule is a general one, and 
may have to be violated, but the warning 
is a good one to heed in ordinary cases. 
RusHING PuUNTS: 

The hardest rushing should be made 
toward the side the punter kicks best 
from. The purpose of this is two-fold: 

1. To give a better chance to block the 
kick. 

2. To better interfere with accurate 
placing of the punt. 

When the team is punting from near its 
goal line, if the opponents put eight or 
nine men on the line to block a punt, move 
the ends in close to the tackles, and have 
them bump opposing tackles before going 
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RIDDELL 


Quality TRACK SHOES 


Riddell track shoes are fast making for them- a steel plate. The fixture binds the sole together 
selves a name equal to that of our football shoes. in such a way that the spikes cannot punch up into 
They feature an interchangeable spike that works. the foot. We make them in two grades, Yellow 

The soles of our track shoes are reinforced with and Blue Back Genuine Australian Kangaroo. 












































Yellow Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable spikes 
Style S Style JP (Right) 
Style S—A very fine model. A Style JP—Pole vaulting shoe. 
light but very durable glove fit- Hand turned. High top. Six 
ting yellow back sprint shoe. spikes in tap and one spike in 
’ Hand turned. heel. 














Style JY ; 
= a Style J Style SZ Style JX 
Style JY—Long distance run- : : Hand 
ning, walking or indoor track Style J—Field or jumping shoe. Style SZ—Broad jumping shoe. Style JX—Cross country. Han 
7 shoe. Hand turned. Darex sole Hand turned. Has counter and Hand turned. Eight spikes in turned. % spikes in top. 
and heel. No spikes. two spikes in heel. tap. Cushion heel. 





Blue Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable spikes 


Style N KP 


Style 
A, hand d . | Style KP—Pole vaulting shoe. 
sng 4 spate Hand turned. High top. Six 
ning shce of very fine quality, 


spikes in tap and one spike in 
strong and durable. Rosi. 


oe 
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Style K 

— Wake Field or jumping 

shoe. elt construction. wo Style KY 

spikes in heel. y' 

Style KY—Long distance run- Style NZ Style KX 

Style 96 Fy am —— ning, walking or indoor track Style NZ—Broad jumping shoe. Style KX—Cross_ country. 
| 0 ant similar o t ee the shoe. Hand turned. Darex sole Hand turned with eight spikes Hand turned. %” spikes in 

“ and heel. No spikes. in tap as in SZ. tap and cushion heel. 











Spikes Write for new 1934 


K 
i 4 se ‘ae | FF OOTBALL AND catalogues showing 





door tracks. %” for 


our complete line. 
yp a BASKETBALL 
Track Wrench SHOES Style N, S, K, J, and 75 are carried in 


Track Wrench—A _ tool steel socket stock. The other numbers are carried in 
wrench used for changing spikes. small quantities. 


| JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. Biiered eter 
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What Coaches Say of 


PRACTICAL BASKETBALL 


the newest book on basketball, written by 


WARD L. (Piggie) LAMBERT 
Head Basketball Coach, Purdue University 


From a Kentucky Coach 


In my estimation, the book is of immeasurable value to the young 
coach who is just starting out, as it places plenty of emphasis on 
certain fundamentals which are likely to be overlooked. I have 
studied the books of several noted basketball coaches and sincerely 
believe that Mr. Lambert’s book is the most satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of both coach and player. 


I believe that the book is very suitable for and adaptable to 
high school players, as it is written in a very direct manner, is 
well filled with diagrams and illustrations and contains very little 
“fill in” material. 


The outstanding points of the book as I see it are: 


1. The space and attention given to fundamentals. (Many books 
give very little attention to fundamentals, placing most emphasis 
on offensive plays, offensive systems, different defenses, etc., which, 
in themselves, are of little value unless the correct emphasis has 
been placed on fundamentals.) 


2. The correctness and exactness used in explaining the Purdue 
fast-break system. 


3. The excellent use of diagrams. 


There are many other fine points of the book, but the ones 
mentioned are especially so to me. 


From an Ohio Coach 


From a coach’s standpoint, Mr. Lambert’s new book on basket- 
ball contains interesting material on every phase of basketball tech- 
nique. Outstanding in the book is the material covering all the 
fundamentals of basketball, knowledge of which is the underlying 
reason for Lambert’s success as a coach. A team must be master 
of the fundamentals to gain the top in basketball. 


Mr. Lambert has illustrated his discussion on the various pivots 
and other maneuvers so that even the average school boy can 
understand and perform each play. Coaches and players alike will 
benefit greatly from a careful study of this book. 


From an Indiana Coach 


I find that Practical Basketball is an extraordinary book on 
the game. It contains sound material that a coach can use. The 
book is well named. Most of the books on basketball are on the 
theory of the game and not practical basketball. The illustrations 
are almost perfect, and each fundamental is well taken care of in 
every case. 


Every member of my first squad read the book and each one 
said that the book was easy to understand. The players received 
a great deal of knowledge from the chapters on defense, offense, 
team defense and team offense. 


I keep the book in the varsity dressing room and always before 
or after each practice I find someone looking over the material. 


Coach: 
eheck up on your coaching. 


From an Indiana Coach 


I consider Mr. Lambert’s book, Practical Basketball, as the out- 
standing book of its kind on the market at the present time. I 
make this statement after having made comparisons with similar 
— eee ty aad Na oP eae cae eh a é 
SU ak4ebkbs6ehndhondeonscedussskan 


I consider the book outstanding in the following points: 


1. It is complete. (It covers all fundamentals and several dif- 
ferent styles of play.) 


2. It is explicit. 


3. It makes the complicated fundamentals and styles of play 
appear very simple. 


4. It may be used advantageously by anyone who is coaching 
basketball, regardless as to whether he is a high school, prep school 
or college coach. 


5. Several of my players who have read parts of this book have 
remarked about the clearness of the explanations and the assistance 
which it has been to them in mastering fundamentals. 


From a Pennsylvania Coach 


Just a word of commendation on the splendid book which you 
released for the benefit of basketball coaches. Practical Basketball 
is a winner; truthfully the most useful book of any of my large 
collection on the subject of basketball. I am sure many other 
coaches must feel the same way about it. 


I am most anxious to take a course in coaching this summer 
under your personal direction. Will you be good enough at your 
convenience to write me where you will conduct courses this 
summer and their approximate dates? 


(From a personal letter direct to Mr. Lambert.) 


From an Indiana Coach 


The book is very satisfactory from both a coach’s and a student’s 
viewpoint. It has many outstanding features which make it useful 
for everyone. The arrangement of the book pleases me very 
much. Mr. Lambert has broken the game of basketball up into its 
several fundamental techniques, such as passing, shooting, offense, 
defense, etc. He discusses each of the phases in their practical de- 
tail. This is an ideal arrangement for the coach, for it enables him 
to brush up quickly on any of these departments. 


I also like Lambert’s idea of giving several drills at the end of 
each discussion on the various fundamentals. We all realize that 
drills are necessary to establish basketball fundamentals with our 
players, but at times we coaches are at a loss for the correct drill 
for our players. The book solves this problem. 


Are you winning your share of victories? Now is the time to 
Read PRACTICAL BASKETBALL. 


Price: $4.00 C. O. D. in the U. S. A. (Postage Additional) 
Postage Prepaid: $4.00 in the U. S. A. (Save money by ordering this way. ) 
Foreign Price: $4.00 Plus Postage (No C. O. D.) 


The ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6858 Glenwood Avenue 
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down to cover the kick. If opponents 
take up any other unusual distribution to 
block a kick, rearrange the defense for the 
kicker to meet their dispositions. Finally, 
do anything to avoid a blocked punt. 





Helpful Hints on How to 
Improve Your Golf Game 
(Continued from page 12) 
to the ball as the club will permit. Your 
feet are closer together than in the mid- 
iron shot and your hands are slightly in 
advance of the ball. A three-quarters 

swing is sufficient. 

Now the difference between the pitch 
shot with turf and the cut shot is that 
with the former shot, we hit the ball on 
the downward stroke and carry on into 
the turf and through; with the cut shot 
we swing slightly from the outside across 
under the ball and catch the ball somewhat 
on the upstroke, getting the stop on the 
ball with the cut across and the follow- 
through. With the cut shot, we practi- 
cally “cut the legs out from under the 
ball” by swinging from the outside of our 
line of flight to the inside and up. On 
this type of shot be sure to follow through. 
In the illustration showing Gene Sarazen, 
this nationally known professional is using 
the cut-shot type of approach. Notice 
that he has cut across the ball from the 
outside to the inside and followed on 
through. On the pitch shot with turf, the 
ball is hit first and the turf afterwards. 


The Pitch-and-Run Shot 

HIS type of approach shot is never 

used unless the green is open in front; 
that is to say, unless there are no obstruc- 
tions of any type in front of the green 
and also unless there is a smooth approach 
to the green where the ball can hit and 
run on to the green. In this type of shot 
the picture that you must create in your 
mind before you shoot is of the spot you 
intend the ball to hit and the amount of 
run you must figure on. These things are 
determined by the way you hold the club 
and the amount of follow-through you 
have on your swing. Whenever you want 
to get a long roll on the ball, always play 
the ball a little farther back and off of 
your right foot. Stand similar to the way 
you stood on the pitch shot but have the 
hands a little more in advance of the ball. 
In this type of shot you do not care for 
a high shot and this is determined by your 
follow-through. Hit the ball on the down- 
ward stroke and instead of letting the club 
follow on up in its arc, check it when it 
comes parallel with the ground. In this 
way you open up the shot and it will hit 
and run for the green. It is important not 
to let the club follow on through as that 
has a tendency to raise the ball and kill the 
run on the ball. The pitch-and-run ap- 
proach shot requires greater firmness in 
its execution than the pitch shot. You 
must hold on firmly to the club. 
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Expert Help for the 
Basketball Coach 


Slow Motion Pictures for the Teaching of 
Individual and Team Technique 


EACH your players the correct form and tech- 

nique in basketball by showing them these slow 
motion pictures taken under the supervision of a suc- 
cessful college coach. They will help to simplify your 
work. 


Films now available depict the following phases of 
basketball: , 


Passing—Bounce pass, two-handed pass, hook pass, 
chest pass, baseball pass. 


Goal Throwing—The short or close-in shot (several 
styles), the long shot, the free throw. 


Individual Offensive Maneuvers—The pivots, the 
dribble, the fake-and-dribble, the pass-and-break, the 
center jump. 


Individual Defensive Play—Meeting the fake-and- 
dribble, guarding from the rear, position of defensive 
player. 


Team Play—Feeding the pivot man, handling the 
ball in the pivot position, the cut across the pivot 
position, the forward-to-forward and forward-to- 
guard exchange, numerous other offensive and de- 
fensive movements which can be studied with profit 
by any player or coach. These pictures were all 
taken under scrimmage conditions. 


For further information and price write 


The Athletic Film Company 
1866 Coventry Road 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ANSWER THESES 


Would it stimulate the morale 
of your team and your school 
to have a coach like Fritz 
Crisler give a talk to your 
students ? 


ra 


Would it help you keep your- 
self and your job thoroughly 
sold to the community by hav- 
ing Major John L. Griffith 
speak on athletics to your local 
service clubs or at a Fathers 





and 


y A 


Would it be worthwhile to 
have a man like A. A. Stagg 
address your assembly ? 


y A 


Would your stock as a coach 
go up when your boys hear 
George Moriarty give them the 
same training dope that you 
have given them? 


y 


If you can’t answer “Yes” to 
each of these questions, forget 
about it. Otherwise get in 
touch with us for speaking 
dates on one of our “Men In 
Athletics.” 


y _ _________ 


Sons banquet ? 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLY SERVICE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KNIT 


BASKETBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


ALL STYLES and QUALITY 








10 Days’ Service 





COACHES AND FACULTY MAN. 
AGERS: We have a beautiful 32- 
page illustrated catalog of our entire 
line of athletic knitwear, which we will 
forward upon receiving your request. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Damen Ave., Chicago 




















BASKETBALL COACHES! 


For your bulletin boards— 


J. Craig Ruby's pictures on 


“Legal and Illegal 
Maneuvers in Basketball" 


So many requests have been re- 
ceived for extra copies of the pictures 
and descriptive paragraphs on “Legal 
and Illegal Maneuvers in Basketball,” 
prepared by the famous University of 
Illinois coach and published in the 
December issue of The Athletic Jour- 
nal, that additional copies have been 
printed on sheets suitable for posting 
on gymnasium bulletin boards. These 
may be secured by subscribers without 
charge. Only one set to each sub- 
scriber. 


Send your request to the address 
below. 


The Athletic Journal 
Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 








Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 
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SHERMAN 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Sites 


° — comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
ig men 


® Special ‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 
® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 


orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND SALLE STREETS 


CHICAGO 











THE NEW DEAL 
* 





There is a new deal in Athletic Garments 
made by O’Shea. 


The line has been extended so that now we 
can give you Athletic Garments of the famous 
O’Shea quality which will fit your budgeted 
price. 


We have added new and lower priced 
Sweaters, Football Jerseys, Football Pants, 
Basketball Shirts, Basketball Pants and many 
other Athletic Garments. 


PN LRA ZN 
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Write for information to 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








